





Che Port IFolio. 


Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, . 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—CowreEr. 


For the Port Folio. 
REMINISCENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. 


We insert, with great readiness, the following communication from one 
of our correspondents; and earnestly invite others to deposit in our Port 
Folio, the results of their inquiries or recollections on the same subject: 


I pray you, let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials, and the things of fame, 
That do renown this city. —T'welfth Night. 


Mr. OtpscHooL, 


As human nature is said to be the same in every age and Poun- 
try, it is reasonable to expect that our infant stage should succes- 
sively exhibit every character that has flourished in maturer re- 
gions. The antiquary, one might imagine, could find no food in 
our new world to regale his appetite. Yet even antiquaries are 
starting up amongst us; and our ancients are called upon to ran- 
sack their memories, and recite the tales of days long past. Itis 
said to be the spirit of the times to neglect the aged, and give all 
honour to the young. Old men, and old women, will then be 
gratified by this unexpected summons, and will very probably 
bring out all their stores. America has no Druidical altars; ne 
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incomprehensible Stonehenge; no circle of Dendara, to elicit her 
lore. Every thing with us is young; all is within the memory or 
the attainment of her citizens. Some ancient monuments have 
indéed been discovered in our western states, and their origin and 
design have hitherto baffled the investigations of our philosophers. 
We have then, no subjects of inquiry but the gradual progress of 
our settlements, and the ever-changing manners of their inhabi- 
tants; and if man be the proper study of man, these topics may 
not be without interest to the curious, 

There are yet living in Philadelphia many who can tell of in- 
credible evelatinne since they played in her streets. They well 
remember when this wide-spread metropolis was comparatively a 
village, and had the simple manners of a village. ‘The impres- 
sions of childhood are too deep to be effaced. The ———— of 
that day, when they said of a person who was about to make a 
voyage to England, that he was going home, seems to them but of 
yesterday; and the peal of Christ-church bells, for the king’s birth- 
day, or the discovery of the gunpowder plot, still rings in their 
ears. The revolution made a change in all these matters of hom- 
age to the mother-country, not more remarkable than that which 
it quickly produced upon the appearance of the city and the man- 

ers of the people. 

Previous to the occupation of Philadelphia, by the British 
troops, in 1777, Water, Front, and Third, were the only streets, 
— with the Delaware river, that were closely built. Many 

ouses in these days, which are not now thought sufficiently gen- 
teel or convenient for a second-rate tradesman, were then inhabit- 
ed by the rich and honourable of the land. The cross streets 
from Pine to Vine extended from the river to Fourth street. A 
large double house in Market street,* between Fifth and Sixth, 
stood alone, and was considered out of town. \It was afterwards 
occupied successively by the two presidents, Washington, and 
Adams. The house now tenanted by the Schuylkill Bank, is the 
only one besides, recollected in this quarter. This belonged to 
Joseph Galloway, Esq. and was confiscated, in consequence of his 
adberence to the king in the revolutionary war{ The state house, 
a Jaik a court house, an hospital, and almshouse,f and a city library, 
and about a dozen churches, constituted the amount of our pub- 
lic buildings. The jail, and library, have been long since removed. 
The former, together with its yard, (enclosed by a stone wall,) and 
the jailer’s house, occupied about one third of the west side of 
Third, from the corner of Market street: and the latter, a mean 
one story tenement of stone, stood in a muddy lane—which is 
now Fifth street—and near to the corner of Chestnut—a spet now 


* Built by William Masters, Esq. whose eldest daughter was the lady 
of the governor, Richard Penn. 


+ Then called the bettering house: 
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ornamented by our state-house square.* The market house ex- 
tended from Front to Third streets, and at this last extremity— 
conveniently to its parent, the jail, stood a pillory and Ay 1 
ost, where felons were usually exhibited on market days. Stil 

Philadelphia, at this early day, was not without many spacious 
mansions; but they were distributed in all parts of the city. We 
could boast of none of those splendid rows which now chal 
lenge a comparison with the edifices of any other metropolis. 
Carriages, or coaches, and chariots, as they were then respectively 
called, were yet more scarce, than large dwellings. Our progeni- 
tors did not deem a carriage a necessary appendage of wealth or 
respectability. Many merchants and professional gentlemen kept 
a one-horse chair, but every man’s coach was known by every 
body. There were not more, perhaps, than ten or twelve in the 
city. A hack had not been heard of. ‘There was one public 
stage to New York, and there may have been stages to Baltimore 
and Lancaster, but they are not recollected;—indeed, there was 
so little intercourse between our city and these towns, that their 
names were scarcely known until the war brought them into no- 
tice. 

Let it not however be supposed that we were without refine- 
ment: we were polite, though frugal. We had a theatre and.a 
dancing assembly. The latter was held once a fortnight, and man- 
aged by six married gentlemen, of the most respectable rank and 
character. This association, it must be confessed, partook of the 
aristocratic feeling infused into our community by a monarchical 
government. ‘The families of mechanics, however wealthy, were 
not admitted. The subscription was Sl. 15s. and admitted the 
master and the females of his family. Young men never appeared 
there under the age of twenty-one, and then they paid for their own 
tickets. Young ladies could not be introduced under eighteen. 

Supper at the assembly consisted of tea, chocolate, and rusk— 
a simple cake, now never seen amidst the profusion of confec- 
tionary that inundates our entertainments. We had at that time 
no spice of French in our institutions; consequently, we did not 
know how to romp in cotillons, but moved with grave dignity in 
minuets, and sober gayety in country dances. Every thing was 
conducted by rule and order: places were distributed by lot, and 
partners were engaged for the evening; and neither could be 
changed, by either forwardness or favouritism. Gentlemen always 
drank tea with their partners the day after the assembly. Private 
balls were sometimes given: tea parties were not known by that 
term, yet by the established modes of visiting, ten or a dozen 
ladies were often collected, to partake of that pleasant beverage. 


* A few years more, and it will be forgotten that we owe this embel- 
lishment and convenience, to the taste and exertions of the father of our 
worthy fellow-citizen, John Vaughan, Esquire. 
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Christmas was peculiarly the time for dinner parties. Families, 
and the circle of their intimate friends, invariably took the round 
of dinners during the holidays; and the meeting was always pro- 
tracted to a supper. Morning visits were very rare. Hours were, 
comparatively, very early: the mest formal dinner was on the ta- 
ble-at two or three, and supper between nine and ten. Of the 
few practices not to be commended in these primeval days, = 
haps it is one, that nee after tea, was a customary mea in 
every family. Sociable visits were then paid, not at night, but in 
the afternoon. A matron would drink tea with her friend, return 
home by candle-lighting, tie on her check apron, and put her chil- 
dren to bed. 

As we are not instituting a comparison between the rusticity of 
our state, whilst we were Jeimibent colonies, and our improve- 
ments and conveniencies since we became a sovereign nation, we 
shall simply state the amount of our attainments in the infancy of 
the city. Marble mantles, and folding doors, were not then indis- 
pensably necessary to make a house tenantable—nor sofas, nor 
carpets, nor girandoles. A white floor, sprinkled with clean sand, 
large tables, and heavy high-backed chairs of walnut or mahogany, 
decorated a parlour genteely enough for any body. Sometimes, 
a carpet, not however, covering the whole floor, was seen upon the 
dining-room. This was a show-parlour up stairs—not used but 
upon state occasions—and then not to dine in. Although many 
articles which now minister to our comfort were then unknown, 
yet our houses were abundantly provided with necessary and sub- 
stantial furniture. Pewter plates and dishes were in general use: 
having no trade to China, the porcelain of that country, if seen at 
all on a dinner-table, was only displayed on great occasions. 
Plate, more or less, was seen in every family in easy circumstan- 
ces; not indeed in all the various shapes that have since been in- 
vented, but in massive waiters, bowls, tankards, cans, &c. «ce. 
Glass tumblers were but little used: punch, the most common bev- 
erage, was drunk by the company from one large bowl of silver 
or china; and beer, from a tankard of the former metal. Dress 
was discriminative, and appropriate both as it regarded the season 
and the character of the individual. Ladies never wore the same 
dresses at work and on visits. They sat at home, or went out in 
the morning, in chintz—brocades, sattins, and mantuas, were re- 
served for evening or dinner parties. Robes, or negligées, as 
they were called, were always worn in full dress. Muslins were 
not worn at all. Little misses, at a dancing-school ball—-for these 
were almost the only fétes that fell to their share in the days of 
discrimination—were drest in frocks of lawn or cambric. Worst- 
ed was then thought dress enough for common days. We should 
shock the grandfathers, perhaps we might say the fathers, of the 

resent race. if we should tell them, that when boys, they wore 
ong coats and small-clothes! Gentlemen wore fieiet-cohenten 
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cloths of every hue:—blue, green, drab, blossom, or scarlet. Black 
was used as mourning only, or as a professiona! dress. 

Boarding-schools for nirle were not known in Philadelphia until 
about the time of the Revolution; nor had they any separate schools 
for writing and cyphering, but they were taught in common with 
boys. ‘The ornamental parts of female education were bestowed 
on them, but geography end grammar were probably thought too 
abstruse for their flimsy minds—at any rate no one dreamed of 
making the experiment until a certain gentleman, named Horton, 
proposed to teach these sciences to young ladies. He obtained a 
class of about half a dozen, and the idea being once broached that 
females had intellects, institutions for their improvement soon 
multiplied. 

But perhaps there is a balance of advantages and disadvantages 
in every age. In the olden time, domestic comfort was not every 
day interrupted by the pride and the profligacy of servants. There 
were then but few hired; black slaves, and German and Irish re- 
demptioners, made up the mass. Personal liberty is unquestiona- 
bly the inherent right of every human creature; he the slaves of 
Philadelphia were a happier class of people than the free blacks 
of the present day, who taint the very air by their vices, and ex- 
hibit every sort of wretchedness and profligacy in their dwellings. 
The former felt themselves to be an integral part of the family to 
which they belonged; they experienced in all respects the same con- 
sideration and kindness as white servants, and they were faithful 
and contented. Servants, in the davs of which we speak, affected no 
equality with their masters; they knew their places, and they kept 
them; nor did they, in either dress or manners, indicate an ambi- 
tion to rise to the level of their superiors. 

It is certainly an evidence of the honesty of our population, 
previously to the Revolution, that our front doors stood open all 
day; in pleasant weather they were open also in the evening, at 
which time people frequently sate in the porches which were ap- 
pended toevery dwelling. By this practice the social intercourse 
of neighbourhoods was facilitated: neighbours sat together, or 
walked from door to door, and chatted away a friendly hour. All 
who lived within the square, and whose rank was nearly the same, 
had this appellation, and were visited accordingly. It may be 
proper, here, to inform the reader that Philadelphia then had no 
such influxes of strangers as she now receives from year to year. 
The inhabitants were the descendants of the first settlers, and 
were almost all known by name, and a considerable part person- 
ally, toone another. Of late years, the practice of visiting fami- 
lies who come into your vicinity, has been in a great measure dis- 
used; formerly it was a hospi ality very seldom omitted. 

In submitting these vg notices of Philadelphia as it was, to 
Mr. Oldschoul’s readers, suppose we shall elicit a smile, and 
perhaps a sneer too, at the gusticity of the early settlers; yet if 
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may Hot be unamusing. Manners and customs pass away, and 
new inventions take their places—but all are good in their own 
times—a Christmas turkey was as palatable fifty years ago trom a 
dish of pewter, brightly scoured, as a bouillé is now, from one of 
French china. 

The age of our city does. not much exceed a century and a 
half. Since the date of our independence, it has increased with 
astonishing rapidity, both in extent and opulence. Our new streets 
approach to patrician splendour, and the old houses, in which our 
ancestors acquired wealth, are becoming so offensive to our im- 
proved ideas in taste, that they are continually disappearing, to 
make room for a better order of things. We often fear that our 
venerable state-house, and old Christ Church, will start up some 
of these days in a dress of marble, in accordance with the modern 
morbid passion for magnificence. 

Since then the prevailing temper of the times is to make all 
things new; and the generation which by personal knowledge, or 
by tradition, possesses the power of telling of things as they were, 
is fast passing away,—it is a matter of some interest to collect 
amongst them, the relics of our infant condition. The older inha- 
bitants of our towns and cities can contribute much towards a 
history of the early settlers in the minor particulars of their cus- 
toms and habits, far more illustrative of their character, than 
great events. They can tell how America by patience and indus- 
try has developed her genius, and advanced from insignificance 
amongst the naticns of the earth, to a station not merely respecta- 
ble, but greatly to be envied. 

Since we commenced these remarks, we have been kindly fa- 
voured with the sight of a curious manuscript on the same sub- 
ject. The writer is a very enthusiast in antiquities, and seems to 
have laid under contribution all the well-stricken in years within 
his reach. From the most respectable authorities, he has collected 
a mass of curious facts and anecdotes, respecting Philadelphia 
and the neighbouring villages—particularly of Germantown. 
Springs, creeks, groves and copses, which once broke and diver- 
sified the ground, now levelled and drawn out into streets, are 
located and recorded. ‘They are all gone, long since, and forgot- 
ten; but this indefatigable inquirer has performed a grateful ser- 
vice to society by rescuing them from oblivion. 

The rapid increase of our city being frequently the subject of 
conversation, gentlemen, not much beyond the middle age are 
heard to say, that they have skated on ponds, as far east as Se- 
venth and even Fifth streets; and many remember lots, inclosed by 
post and rail fences, in the now most populous and busy streets. 
But we had not heard of a duck agd geese pond near to Christ 
Church, until we found it mentione the manuscript just allu- 
ded to. The writer of this interesting§tollection, has discovered 
also the location of a mineral spring,spoken of in Penn’s letters: 
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and at least of six others within the yon’ and particularly a re- 
-markable basin surrounded by shrubs, called “ Bathsheba’s spring 
and bower.” Many circumstances respecting Philadelphia, not of 
sufficient importance to be admitted into a regular history, will 
be found in this book. ‘They will be amusing to our children; and 
indeed there is much, of which the younger part of the present 
generation are entirely ignorant. These things, triflmg as they 
may appear, at first view, are worth preserving; and all who re- 
member the olden time will do well to contribute thei* mite. H. 


D+ Ge 


THE POWDER OF PRELINPINPIN. 
From the Journal of Mad. du Hausset. 


Mapam_E pu Havsset was femme-de-chambre of the celebrated 
Mad. de Pompadour, and mistress of the celebrated Quesnay, the 
founder of the sect of Economists, and celebrated as a physician. 
He possessed wit and humour, and had a way of amusing himself 
in society, b conveying his arguments, or giving instructions in 
the form of fables. Madame du Hausset has, in her journal, pre- 


served one of these, which is interesting enough from the econo-. 


mical tinge of the ideas. We shall extract the passage, as it shows, 
moreover, the way in which this singular little group, the king, 
the mistress, the femme-de-chambre, and her friend the philoso- 
pher, all lived together. 

“The king and Madame left the room; soon after which Ques- 
nay and M.de Marigni, (brother of Mad. de Pompadour) came 
in. I spoke with contempt of a person who was very fond of mo- 
ney; upon which the doctor laughed and said: ‘I had a singular 
dream last night. { dreamed that I was in the country of the an- 
cient Germans: my house was capacious, I had abundance of corn, 
large flocks and herds, and cellars full of beer; but I suffered much 
from rheumatism; and did not know how to contrive a journey to 
a place, about fifty miles from where I was, where there was a 
medicinal spring, that I was certain would cure me. A magician 
appeared to me and said: “I feel for your situation; here! take this 
packet of powder of Prelinpinpin: all those to whom you give 
some of it, will lodge you, board you, and show you every sort of 
attention.”? I took the powder and thanked him.’ ‘ Ah!’ said I, in- 
terrupting the doctor, ‘ how I should like a little of that powder 
—or rather a whole chest of it!’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ the powder is 
that very money, which you affect to despise. Tell me; of all the 
persons that visit at this place, who appears to have most conse- 
quence and importance?’ I said I did not know. * Why,’ said he, 
‘it is M. de Montmartel, (the court-banker) who comes here four 
or five times in the course of a year. He is received with great 
consideration, because he has coffers full of prelinpinpin; every 
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thing in life,’ he added, taking some louis d’ors from his pocket, 
‘is comprehended in these little pieces of goid, wisich are able to 
conduct you to the world’s-end. Those who possess this sort of 
powder, are obeyed and served by all mankind. 70 despise mo- 
ney is to despise happiness, independence, and every species of en- 
joyment.” A nobleman with a blue ribbon, happening to pass by 
at this moment, I said, ‘ There goes a man who is better pleased 
with his ribbon, than he would be with thousands of your pieces.” 
— When,’ said Quesnay, ‘I ask of the king a pension, it is just 
as if I said to him: Give me the means of obtaining a better din- 
ner, a warmer coat, a carriage to protect me against the weather, 
or to convey me without fatigue from place to place. But he who 
asks for a ribbon would, if he spoke plainly, say, “ I am vain, and 
I am desirous that people should put on a foolish stare when I 
pete and make way for me: I wish to produce a sensation, when 

enter a room, and attract the attention of persons who will laugh 
at me as soon as I quit it: I wish to be called Monseigneur, by the 
multitude.”—Now whatis all this but empty sounds? This mbbon 
will be of service to him hardly any where, it gives us no power 
of doing good; whereas my money enables me to assist the unfor- 
tunate. Huzza for the powder of prelinpinpin.’ 

“ At this instant, loud laughter was heard in the adjoining apart- 
ment, which nothing but a door-way separated from that in which 
we were. This door was thrown open, and the king entered, with 
Mad. de Pompadour, and Mons. de Gontaut. He repeated the 
doctor’s words, ‘ Huzza for the powder of prelinpinpin. Doctor, can 
you pare me some of it.? The king was returned into the house, 
and had been listening to what passed. Madame showed the doc- 
tor a great deal of attention, and the king went away laughing 
and talking about the powder. The doctor and I soon after too 
our departure, and I immediately committed to writing all that I 
now relate. { have since been told, that Mr. Quesnay was a great 
financier and Economiste; but I do not well know what that means. 
It is certain that he had a great deal of talent, was very gay and 
amusing in conversation, and an excellent physician.” 


— + eo — 


For the Port Folio. 
THE ALBUM, No. II. 


Tue following extracts will come home to the business and bo- 
soms of so many readers, that no apology seems to be necessary 
for inserting them in our Miscellany. ‘Their intrinsic merit, and 
the obvious necessity of the great principle which they inculcate, 
recommend them powerfully to all thuse who are seriously engaged 
in the search after happiness; to which wealth, acquired by ho- 
nourable industry, certainly conduces; and from which poverty. 
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resulting from dishonourable indolence no less certainly removes 
us. 

The detached manner in which these paragraphs appear, will 
probably contribute more to their wholesome effect, than if they 
were concocted into a-continuous essay. Tonics for the mind, as 
well as the body, are always most to be depended upon, when ad- 


ministered in small doses, frequently renewed. . 


* 
On the Necessity of Occupation. 


There is hardly any good quality to which Miss Edgeworth has 
not contributed her powerful recommendation; but the ultimate 
rewards of steadiness, independence, and honest persevering ex- 
ertion are those she is fondest of setting before our eyes. She has 
observed that this mode of instruction is not adapted to crimes. It 
is to the decalogue and the terror of the law that we are to look, for 
the prevention of them. But men become fickle and indolent, and 
rely upon others to do that which they ought to do for them- 
selves, before they have remarked the beginning of the evil, with- 
out foreseeing its consequences, and without being able to apply 
aremedy. It is to guard against these bad habits of mind, the 
causes of so much failure, disgrace, and misery, that Miss Edge- 
worth principally directs her attention; and there is scarcely a 
page that does not contain some exhortation, by precept or exam- 
ple, to control our passions, and to exert our faculties. She pre- 
sents in various shapes, and with a thousand illustrations, that no- 
thing is to be learnt, and very little to be gained, without severe 
and continued labour. But she does not forget to show with equal 
care and truth, that labour becomes much less irksome by habit— 
that, judiciously directed, it seldom fails of its object—that indo- 
lence, even to those whose rank and fortune screen them from its 
most dreadful consequences,—poverty and contempt—is, in it- 
self, wearisome and painful—that the pauses and recreations of 
successful diligence comprise more cheerfulness and real gratifi- 
cation, than are spread over the whole surface of a merely pleasur- 
able life. With this view, her principal characters are represented 
as persons of good, but not of extraordinary faculties, They do 
nothing suddenly and per saltum; and their success and attain 
ments are no more than what half the world may hope to equal, 
by adopting the same means. She deals in examples, not in won- 
ders; her’s are models of imitable excellence, and she rarely ex- 
hibits those miraculous combinations of talents and virtue, which, 
though they delight for a moment, serve in the end to perplex and 
discourage, not to guide, the ordinary race of mortals. 

Quarterly Review. 


It is the common doom of man, that he must eat his bread by 
the sweat of his brow; that is, the sweat of his body or the sweat 
ef his mind. If this toil was inflicted as a curse, it 1s (as might be 
FEBRUARY 1824,—no. 262, TS 
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expected from the curses of the Father of all blessings) tempered 
with many alleviations, many comforts. Every attempt to fly from 
it, and to refuse the very terms of our existence, becomes much 
more truly a curse; and heavier pains and penalties fall upon those 
who would elude the tasks put upon them. by the great Master 
Workman of the world; who, in his dealings with his creatures, 
sympathises with their weakness, and, speaking of a creation 
wrought by mere will out of nothing#speaks of si days of labour, 
and one of rest—Burke. 


That voluntary debility which modern language is content to 
term indolence, will, if it is not counteracted by resolution, ren- 
der, in time, the strongest faculties lifeless, and turn the flame to 
the smoke of virtue—Dr. Johnson. 


Scorn, said Dr. Johnson, to make yourself the slave of Cant. 
Never think it clever to call physic a mean study, or law a dry 
one; but fix on some profession or business where much mone 
may be got, and little virtue risked. Follow that business steadi- 
ly, and do not live, as Roger Ascham says the wits do, “Men 
know not how—and, at last die obscurely, men know not where.” 

Mrs. Piozzi’s Life of Johnson. 


Resolve not to be poor; whatever you have, spend less. Poverty 
is a great enemy to human happiness: It certainly destroys liber- 
ty, and makes some virtues impracticable, and others extremely 


ifficult. Boswell’s Johnson. 


Whatever might have been your pleasure or mine, I know not 
how I could have honestly advised you to come hither with bor- 
rowed money. Do not accustom yourself to consider debt, as only 
an inconvenience; you will find ita calamity. Poverty takes away 
so many means of doing good, and produces so much inability to 
resist evil, both natural and moral, that it is, by all virtuous ef- 
forts, to be avoided. Consider a man whose fortune is narrow; 
whatever be his rank, or reputation, what good can he do? or what 
evil can he prevent? That he cannot help the needy, is evident; 
he has nothing to spare. But, perhaps, his advice may be useful: 
his poverty will destroy his influence. Many more can find that 
he is poor, than that he is wise: and few will reverence the under- 
standing that is of so little advantage to its owner. [ say nothing 
of the personal wretchedness of a debtor, which, however, has 
passed into a proverb. Of riches it is not necessary to write the 
praise. Let it, however, be remembered that he who has mone 
to spare, has it always in his power to benefii others: and of i 
power a good man must always be desirous. Boswell’s Johnson. 


To the low-minded the slightest necessity becomes an invinci- 
ble necessity. “The slothful man saith: There isa lion in the way, 
and I shall be devoured in the streets.”” But, when the necessity 
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pleaded is not in the nature of things, but in the view of him who 
alleges it, the whining tones of common-place, beggarly, rhetoric 
- uce nothing but indignation: because they indicate a desire of 

eeping up a dishonourable existence, without utility to others, 
and without dignity to itself; because they aim at obtaining the dues 
of labour, without industry; and, by frauds, would draw from the 
compassion of others what men ought to owe to their own spirit 
and their own exertions. Burke. . 


As every person of mature age thinks for himself and acts for 
himself, in order to subsist, it seems clear that more manual, 
though less productive, labour is performed in savage, than in ci- 
vilized society; and that the sum of bodily exertion is less, but the 
acquisitions greater, in the latter than in the former: or, in other 
words, that the improvements of society afford more frequent op- 
portunities for idleness and relaxation. 

This is not intended as a panegyric on idleness: a person who 
does nothing cannot enjoy the gratification of repose. ‘To be tast- 
ed, it requires the exertion of a certain degree of previous labour, 
either mental or manual. Neither is relaxation necessarily an ab- 
stinence from work. Mr. Locke tells us that “ Recreation is not 
being idle, but easing the wearied part by change of business.” 
Every man of business must, I am persuaded, have experienced 
the truth of this definition. The cottager who, after finishing a 
day’s work for his employer, allots his evening to the cultivation 
of his garden—the merchant who, after calculating tare and tret at 
his counting-house, spends a leisure hour in the no less abstruse 
calculations which many amusements (whist and chess, for in- 
stance) require—and even the statesman who steals from the trea- 
sury to his farm, and engages with as much warmth in the culti- 
vation of turnips as in the aggrandisement of an empire, feels sen- 
sibly the enjoyment of true recreation. Sir Frederic Eden. 


You must think seriously of your profession. To be obliged to 
those whom we tove and esteem, is a pleasure; but to serve and 
oblige them, is a still greater, and this, with independence, (no 
vulgar blessing) is what a profession, at your age, may wagtporme | 
seine without it, it were hardly attainable. Remember, I speak 

rom experience. Gray’s Letters. . 


“ Honesta res est leta paupertas.”* I see it with respect; and so 
will every one whose poverty is not seated in his mind. There is 
but one real evil in it, (take my word, who know it well,) and 
that is that you have less the power of assisting others, who have 
not the same resources to support them. Ibid. 


Pecuniary embarrassments lead men to shifts and expedients: 
these exhausted, to others of a less doubtful complexion. Blunted 


¥ “ Virtuous poverty is not devoid of happiness,” 
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sensibility, renewed excesses, loss of cast in society, follow each 
other in melancholy succession, until solitude and darkness close 
the scene. Memoirs of Sheridan. . 


In truth, if life be dissipated in alternations of desultory ap- 
plication and nervous indolence, if scheme be added to scheme, 
and plan to plan—all to be deserted when the labour of execution 
begins; the greatest talents will soon become enervated, and un- 
equal to tasks of comparative facility. Quarterly Review. 


Human wants are Oe Pre and, with the lower orders, the only 
stimulants of human industry; and we know, from the history of 
the whole human race, and from a contemplation of the distribu- 
tions of divine providence, that our «luties and our wants operate 
upon each other; that the morals of a people must be founded in 
its industry, and that, in proportion as man is relieved from the 
necessity of labour, he is debased in the scale of existence. 
Quarterly Review. 


Let us not be suspected of undervaluing that comfort and in- 
ternal peace which the world cannot give, and which are generally 
the portion of men sincerely pious. But it is of consequence that 
all pious persons should be aware that, if we are idde, even religion 
cannot make us happy; and that the most certain cure for low spi- 
rits and constitutional dejection, is the zealous discharge of our ac- 
tive and social duties, in conjunction with and springing from 
religion. Quarterly Review. 


“ The flighty purpose ne’er is overtook, 
Unless the deed go with it.” Macbeth. 


The divine denunciation, that in the sweat of his brow man 
should earn his food, is guaranteed so effectually, that labour is 
indispensable to his peace. It is the part of wisdom to adapt our- 
selves to the state of being in which we are placed; and since we 
find that activity and industry are as certainly the pledges of 
peace and virtue, as vacancy and indolence are of vice and sor- 
row, let every man do (what he easily may,) create a business, 
even where fortune may have rend+red it unnecessary, and pur- 
sue it with all the ardour and perseverance of the most urgent ne- 
cessity. Wirt’s Old Bachelor. 


—— + oo 


MISERIES OF POVERTY. 


Believe thy father in this, and print it in oy thought, that what 
virtue soever thou. hast. be it never so manifold, if thou be poor 
withal, thou and thy qualities shall be despised. Besides, poverty 
is oft times sent as a curse of God, it is a shame amongst men, an 
imprisonment of the mind, a vexation of every worthy spirit. Thou 
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shalt neither help thyself nogothers; thou shalt drown thee in all 
thy virtues, having no means to show them; thou shalt be a bur- 
then and an eye-sore to thy friends; every man will fear thy com- 
pany; thou shalt be driven basely to beg and depend on others; to 
flatter unworthy men; to make dishonest shifts: and to conclude, 
poverty provokes a man to do infamous and detested deeds. Let 
no vanity, therefore, or persuasion, draw thee to that worst of 
worldly miseries. Sir Walter Raleigh’s Remains. 


MATERNAL AFFECTION. 


The truth of the following delightful passage, from the Siege of Valencia 
by Mrs. Hemans, will be exquisitely felt by every mother; while taste 
will assign to it a conspicuous place among the gems of modern poetry. 


‘ There is none, 

In this cold and hollow world, no fount 

Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 

A mother’s heart.—It is but pride, wherewith 

To his fair son the father’s eye doth turn, 

Watching his growth: Aye, on the boy he looks, 
The bright glad creature springing in his path, 

But as the heir of his great name, the young 

And stately tree, whose rising strength ere long 
Shall bear his trophies well.—And this is love! 

This is man’s love!—What marvel? —YVou ne’er made 
Your breast the pillow of his infancy, 

While to the fulness of your heart’s glad heavings 
His fair cheek rose and fell, and his bright hair 
Wav’d softly to your breath! Vou ne’er kept watch 
Beside him, till the last pale star had set, 

And morn, all dazzling, as in triumph, broke 

On your dim weary eye; not yours the face 

Which, early faded through fond care for him, 
Hung o’er his sleep, and, duly as heaven’s light 
Was there to cheer his wakening! Vou ne’er smooth’d 
His couch, ne’er sung him to his rosy rest, 

Caught his least whisper, when his voice from yours 
Had learned soft utterance; press’d your lip to his 
When fever parch’d it; hush’d his wayward cries, 
With patient, vigilant, never-wearied love! 

No! these are woman’s tasks!—In these her youth, 
And bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart, 

Steal from her all unmark’d! — 
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” : 
ON COMPOSITION IN PROSE AND VERSE, 





Or our exercises at school, composition is unquestionably the 
most important. ‘To this all others are not only inferior in value, 
but generally subservient in their use. They may be considered 
as the theory, this as the practice. ‘They are the means, of which 
this istheend. With great justice, therefore, does it occupy 30 
much of the time and attention of our public schools. 

The first written exercise, in almost every seat of literary edu- 
cation amongst us, are nouns and verbs declined and conjugated, 
with the proper translation of every case and tense, upon the 
specimens exhibited in the accidence; and in many of them, the 
next employment is to rectify the Latin in the compilation of Bai- 
ley, Turner, or Clarke. The use and propriety of the former 
practice are too obvious to stand in need of recommendation. It 
completes the Pap apa of the first and most essential part of 
grammar; and it is performed at an age, when little else can be 
obtained. But in the next step of our progress serious objections 
may be urged against the use of such ra as have been 
mentioned. ‘The business is too mechanical. They require little 
exertion of the memory, the invention, or the judgment of the 
student. They teach him terminatioris alone; or as an able school- 
master observed, to make bad Latin into worse. 

To appoint a Latin translation as the exercise of almost every 
evening, for a certain period of the pupil’s education, is the gene- 
ral custom of our best schools; and the propre of the custom is 
supported by reason as well as experience. Long and diligent 
practice only can give dexterity and excellence. The whole of 
the time from the dissolution of the school, till the moment of re- 
tiring to rest, ought not to be wasted in idleness and dissipation. 
Something is gained in aid of the usual hours of business; which, 
but for these additions, would in all schools be too short for the 
numerous objects of education. ‘To insure the student’s employ- 
ing a portion of his leisure hours for his translation, it may be ap- 
pointed the last thing in the evening, and called for as the first 
business in the morning. 

Till the pupil shall have attained skill and dexterity by prac- 
tice, it will be useful to call them before the master, and to explain 
to them the rule, which their next translation is to exemplify: to 
require them to tell the different parts of speech, and their de- 
pendence upon each other in the exercise proposed; and by the 
sizns of cases and tenses in the English, the cases and tenses 
which will be necessary in the Latin. This will encourage each 
of the students to attempt his task himself, by enabling him to 
perform it; and whether Be has actually performed it without as- 
sistance may be immediately ascertained in the morning, by call- 
ing upon him to parse a few words of his own translation; to give 
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isis reasons for the cases and tenses, which he has employed. These 
translations must be carefully corrected by the teacher, and the 
reasons of such correction fully explained. The pupil may ne- 
glect what he reads; but to oral instruction he seldom fails to pay 
attention. He may forget the Latinity of Cesar or Cicero; but 
what is given by his master he will always remember. Of these 
corrected translations a fair copy should be made; and as a lesson 
once a week, the youth may be called upon to read the English of 
the whole, a sentence at a time, and repeat the Latin of his own 
version. This exercise I always found equally easy and beneficial 
to the student. 

It is not an unfrequent, and it is certainly an useful, expedient, 
to let the pupils of a school translate into English select speeches 
and striking passages from the authors which they read in the re- 
gular course of their lessons; and afterwards to re-translate their 
own English into Latin; that the defects or merits of their style 
may be shown by a comparison with the original. Should the 
even recollectall the words of the authors, and save the labour of 
re-translation, the recollection itself is a valuable acquisition. So 


much good Latin will be ready on future emergencies. ‘The ex- 


ercise itself will answer the purpose, if not of a translation, at 
least of a repetition. 

Of poetry, whenever they translate it, they should be required 
to produce a poetical version. Prose will never adequately repre- 
sent the graces, which the student should endeavour to imitate; 
and the unavoidable insipidity of such a translation will have a 
tendency to impair the taste, which the perusal of the original is 
intended to improve. They will at the same time constitute anoth- 
er useful and necessary exercise, the composition of English verse. 
And as the sentiment and the imagery are supplied by the author, 
the pupil will have the advantage of bestowing his whole time and 
attention upon the measure and the language. 

But whatever may be the value of translation, and whatever 
time may be with propriety bestowed upon it, it is still only the 
means to an end; either the instrument of acquiring a language, 
or the handmaid of original composition. This last, indeed, in 
order to be practised long, must be early begun, and steadily con- 
tinued, in English and in Latin, in prose nik 
doubt be difficult for children to write, who are neither very able 
nor very willing to think. It will not be in their power to pro- 
duce such stores of sentiment and expression, as they have not 
yet by reading or reflection collected in their minds. Invention, 
in the nost improved and powerful intellect, is little else than 
new combinations of ideas already known. ‘The imagination can 
produce only what it has previously received. The time, at which 
the pupils first attempt original composition, will therefore be the 
fittest season for the preceptor to urge, what they will then most 
sensibly feel to be just, the advantages and the necessity of pri- 


in verse. It will no’ 
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vate study; of perusing at those opportunities, when their regular 
business does not require their attention, such works as may en- 
large their facuities and every way enrich their minds. The es- 
tablished hours and lessons of a school are never of themselves 
sufficient for all the various purposes of education; and it is for- 
tunate that the same additional pursuits, which enable the student 
to perform his task with credit for the present, will best suppl 
the means of future intellectual excellence; will furnish him with 
sentiments and images, with facts and reflections, with argument 
and illustration. These purposes, itis obvious, will be most effec- 
tually answered by the perusal of works of history and ethicks, 
poetry and criticism. And in his advice to his pupils on the sub- 
ject, the teacher will not fail to recommend such as are adapted 
at once to the taste and the capacities of youth; such as may cap- 
tivate by the graces of their manner as well as the importance of 
their contents; and secure attention by dressing instruction in the 
garb of pleasure. In the mean time the judicious master will ea- 
sily determine, what may with propriety be expected from his 
pupils; what allowance ought to be made for incapacity and inex- 
perience; and what ought to be required from genius and applica- 
tion. Original composition, however, must be attempted as soon 
as possible; and it is no small encouragement, that every succes- 
sive attempt will facilitate every future performance. Such an 
exercise, too, may at first be required from the student, as shall 
not discourage him by its difficulty; to give, for example, the nar- 
rative of a fable, or the incidents of a well-known story, in his 
own language; to write a familiar letter in any assumed character, 
and to any supposed friend, that happens to strike his fancy; or to 
state his opinion of the wisdom or folly, the vice or virtue, of the 
hero of his classical lesson. 
One of the most usual, however, and perhaps one of the most 
useful, of our exercises in prose at school, are those moral or 
literary essays known by the technical appellation of themes. To 
these, therefore, the prudent teacher will have recourse, as soon 
as the progress of his pupils will permit; and he will repeat them 
with such frequency as their importance demands. The custom 
of many of our schools, to appoint weekly one theme m our own, 
‘and another in the Latin tongue, seems justly entitled to commen- 
dation. It is as little, perhaps, as is consistent with the due im- 
provement of the student in this species of composition; and as 
much as is compatible with due attention to the various other ex- 
ercises and lessons which the complicated business of education 
requires. 

Original composition, above every thing else, exercises the ee 
pil in the rules and principles of grammar; teaches him to dis- 
criminate the various shades of meaning in similar and kindred 
terms; to clothe his ideas in language; to arrange them in the sen- 
tence; and to place his sentiments in such a point of view, and in 
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such succession, as may best illustrate the truth, which he is call- 
ed upon to support, | 

It was formerly the custom in many of our schools to require 
that every theme should consist of its six regular divisions, the 
proposition and the confirmation, the simile and the example, the 
testimony and the conciusion. But this was found by experience 
to be toe mechanical a process; and though it created on many 
subjects unnecessary difficulties to the student, yet in general it 
allowed too little scope for his imagination; too little room for the 
exertions of his genius; and hardly any opportunity to display the 
peculiar turn of his mind; his characteristic habits of thought and 
reflection. [t continually produced similies unlike their object, 
or examples that did not apply to it; the same quotations were 
perpetually repeated; and Alexander and Phaéton were dragged 
into almost every exercise of every boy. This, however, was only 
the too rigorous application of a valuable principle. The pupil 
should be taught to search whatever he has seen, or heard, or read, 
for reasons, illustrations, and examples; he should be instructed 
from the first in the value and the necessity of method and regulari- 
ty in his compositions; to place his arguments in such order as ap- 
pears most natural and easy; to be cautious, that what precedes 
may never anticipate that, which is to follow; that each should rise 
in strength above that which went before it; and that all should lead 
directly to the conclusion, which they are intended to maintain. 
The force of arguments, like the strength of an army, depends 
much upon order and discipline; and, like so many pieces of artil- 
lery, all should be brought to bear, without interruption to each 
other, upon the point under discussion. 

When any number of boys are first to attempt the composition 
of a theme, it will be expedient for the teacher to call them to- 
gether; to explain the subject proposed; to suggest sentiments and 
arguments; and to give such directions as may enable them to 
aber the task required. This practice may be continued as 
ovg as it is found necessary or useful; and the thesis may often be 
chosen with advantage from the lesson of the day. As the pupils 
advance in age and experience, they may be gradually left to the 
exertions of their own talents; that each may learn to produce the 
stores of his own mind, and to depend upon his own strength. 
With respect to the assistance of books, the same direction may 
be given on the subject of their exercises at school, which mav af- 
terwards be applied to all subsequent compositions or publica- 
tions; not to seek aid, before they begin to write; lest it should in 
the first instance check the efforts of their own powers; and at last 
deck their work in borrowed plumes, perhaps neither well chosen 
nor well assorted; but to produce a theme, such as it may be, from 
their own stores, and afterwards to enrich it with what foreign 
assistance can supply. The exercise will then in its plan, its 
substance, and its colour, be all their own. An allusion, a sen- 
FEBRUARY, 1824.—-no. 262 14 
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timent, or an illustration, which subsequent reading has furnished, 
may then be so inserted that the graft shall not easily be detected; 
the whole produce will appear to have arisen from the fertility of 
the parent stock. 

As soon as the age and progress of the pupil will permit, to 
themes must be added the larger exercises of Declamations; to 
which, indeed, all the same general principles of composition are 
equally applicable, and therefore need not be repeated. The prin- 
cipal difference between the two exercises consists in this, that 
the youth is now to appear in the character, not so much of an 
investigator of truth, as of an advocate for the cause of his client; 
and that in his arguments and his language he aim rather at the 
embellishment of the orator, than the precision of the philosopher. 
He is now to show his dexterity as a disputant; to be taught to 
distinguish arguments that are only plausible and fallacious, from 
such as are legitimate and conclusive; to practise some of the arts 
of sophistry, in order to learn how they may ever afterwards be 
most successfully resisted or exposed. This exercise, indeed, ap- 

ears to carry with it irresistible recommendations. From such 
of the pupils in the seminary, as are sufficiently advanced in 
years and learning to undertake the task, two are selected to 
maintain the opposite sides of some controverted question in 
ethics, in criticism, or in philosophy: and as their compositions, 
after being examined and approved, are usually read publicly in 
the school, emulation will naturally be excited in its full force; 
the best powers of the disputants will undoubtedly be exerted. It 
has, indeed, been frequently remarked that they engage in the 
contest with all the zeal of rival orators at the bar, or even rival 
combatants in the field; and wherever the diligence of the student 
can be thus forcibly called forth, a proportionate degree of intel- 
lectual improvement is the certain effect. If evidence be re- 
quired to prove the justice of these observations, it may easily be 
found. To the composition and the recitation of declamations at 
school and in college many of the most eloquent of our public 
speakers, as well as of our writers, have acknowledged their early 
and lasting obligations. 

When the theme or the declamation is required to be in Latin, 
let a new subject be given; that the pupil may not translate the 
composition already written in his native tongue. For in this 
case, though the words may be Latin or French, there is danger, 
that the idioms may still be English. Till the student has learn- 
ed to think in a language, he will never write it with facility or 
elegance. These exercises again must be carefully corrected by 
the teacher; to show the pupil how his own ideas should have been 
expressed; how his own arguments should have been arranged; 
what he ought to have done already, and what he must attempt 
Jor the time to come. 
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One species more of the usual exercises of our schools remains 
yet to be considered, poetical composition. On this point the few 
observations that I have to make, shall be confined, for the sake of 
brevity, to the Latin language alone. In our native tongue, the 
performance itself has little difficulty, and the modes of attempt- 
ing it still less. In the Greek, when Greek verses are required, 
the process and the expedients must be so similar to those in the 
Larin, that directions on the subject would be useless repetition. 
[ will suppose the pupil already familiar with the rules of prosody, 
and, by the previous practice of Nonsense lines, sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the different measures of Roman poetry. He is 
then duly prepared to undertake one of the most difficult and 
most important steps in the progress of literary and liberal edu- 
cation. So difficult and so important, indeed, that no expedient 
ought to be omitted, which can in any degree facilitate its success. 
The words of an Epigram of Martial may be placed in their na- 
tural order, or a few of them may be changed; and the pupil call- 
ed upon to restore them to their metrical form. Or a translation 
of the epigram may be laid before him, and his task be to trans- 
late it again into the measure of the author; and in both cases his 
errors may be shown and his merits tried by a comparison of his 
performance with the original. Select Odes of Horace may be 
converted into different measures, epic or lyric, according to the 
talents of the pupil, and the judgment of the master. Some of 
the Psalms, where the sense is at once perspicuous and poetical, 
may be translated into the different measures of Latin poetry; 
and the performance compared with the versions of Johnston or 
Buchanan; to show the pupil where he has failed, and what might 
have been effected. Metrical versions into Latin of Greek or 
English Epigrams need not be recommended, and will not be 
omitted. All these expedients may be adopted with advantage, 
where the talents of the pupil are not brilliant; and, what unfor- 
tunately sometimes happens, where the master is not himself ex- 
pert in the arts of versification. ‘To each of them, however, spe- 
cious as they are, some objections may be found. With students 
of good talents, and perhaps with all, the most eligible system ap- 
pears to be, that the boy, if not from the first, at least as early 
as possible, attempt original poetry; and that the teacher diligent- 
ly correct his performance. This will not only show the student 
how his own ideas might have assumed a poetical form and colour: 
but encourage him in future to place them in various points of 
view; to seek on every side for allusion and ornament; till his im- 
agination finds what his judgment can approve. ‘There will come 
a time, indeed, when the master’s labour may in a great degree be 
saved; when the errors of the pupil in versification need only be 
pointed out; and he may be required to correct them himself. 

With respect to the mechanical assistance of the Gradus ad 
Parnassum, a considerable difference of opinion has existed; and 
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undoubtedly very plausible arguments may be urged on each side 
of the question. It is supposed, on one hand, and it is true, that 
the student will not strenuously exert the powers of his own 
mind, his memory, or his invention, in search of what may more 
easily be obtained, by turning over the leaves of his Gradus; and 
that his performance at last will be, not so much his own work, 
and of one uniform texture, as a motley collection of patches 
from Ovid, Virgil, and Horace. It is equally true, however, on 
the other hand, that the Gradus encourages and assists the earlier 
aitempts of the student; that its Epithets and Synonymes often 
suggest sentiments as well as language; and that the quotations 
exhibit the idea in a variety of poetical forms and situations. It 
is sometimes considered as prudent, voluntarily to permit, what 
it is not in our power to prevent; and itis certain that if the work 
in question be not openly allowed in our schools, it will be clan- 
destinely employed. After all that can be urged, however, my 
own opinion is, that the labours of the Jesuit have been of little 
service to the cause of learning and poetry; that the number of 
sound scholars and skiltul versifiers would not hitherto have been 
less, had the Gradus never been compiled; and that they would 
not now be diminished, could it be effectually excluded from our 
schools. 

To Latin verses, however, as unnecessary to the present im- 
provement or the future destination of their sons, many parents 
have objected; and amongst the various notes of excuse for the 
non-performance of tasks, with which the master of an academy 
is perpetually tormented, the most numerous undoubtedly are 
those, which bring apologies for sins of omission against poetry. 
If, indeed, the youth be designed for a subordinate station in so- 
ciety merely to earn a subsistence by copying the papers in a 
public office, or keeping the books ofa merchant, his parents may 
doubtless plead the authority of Locke, and the still greater au- 
thority of common sense; that to cherish a ‘poetic vein, and to 
spend his hours in the composition of Latin verse, is wasting the 
time, which might be much more usefully employed. ‘To him the 
art of poetry is of much less value than the art of penmanship; 
and the laws of prosody can come in no competition with the rules 
of arithmetic. But I must here be supposed to speak only of 
those, to whom a literary education is desirable, and who are am- 
bitious to obtain it. The real utility of writing Latin verses will 
be found in its assisting the student to acquire the language with 
accuracy and expedition; to read its poets with taste and pleasure; 
to write with skill, facility and elegance; to place a sentiment in 
different points of view, till it suit equally the context and the 
verse; and therefore to think and to express his thoughts with va- 
riety and with ease. But above all, this utility will be found in 
the intellectual exertion it requires; in its exercising equally and 
at once all the greater powers of the mind, the memory, the judg- 
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ment, and the imagination. With the unlearned these recommen- 
dations will probably have little weight; because they will not be 
understood. But to these we can add the authority of almost 
every real scholar in the country: and though the president of a 
board of agriculture may declare war against hesxameters and 
pentameters, all the great masters of classical literature have 
courted their alliance, and been grateful for their services, as 
auxiliaries and friends. 

I have not attempted to fix the specific periods, at which these 
different exercises might commence, with the greatest convenience 
to the student, or the greatest prospect of success. For these 
must be determined by the discretion of the teachers, and the re- 
gulation of their respective schools; and, indeed, will depend less 
upon the age than the progress of the several pupils. It is obvi- 
ously reasonable, that the increasing difficulty of their tasks 
should be proportioned to their growing abilities of performance. 

I have entered the less into discussion respecting the propriety 
of the several exercises, which I have ventured to recommend; 
because till they are opposed by something ‘better than fanciful 
theory and fashionable laziness, | shall suppose them sufficiently 
vindicated by the long continued and general practice of our best 
schools. Instead of viewing whatever can plead ancient prescrip- 
tion as having its foundation in prejudice, and its popularity from 
custom, I shall consider it as confirmed by the experience and the 
judgment of the public. In modes of instruction, as in many 
other human things, the best criterion of merit is success; and of 
thig, the whole weight is in favour of the established system. All 
who have hitherto attempted innovation; who have professed to 
communicate intellectual improvement on any other terms than 
intellectual labour; to teach languages without the toil of compo- 
sition in prose and in verse; have constanly failed in what taney 
have undertaken; and less than the spirit of prophecy may pre- 
dict with confidence, that they never will succeed. 


ON COMPULSION AND CORRECTION. 


We are told by Locke, in his Treatise on Education, that so 
general a passion for literature prevailed in his time amongst the 
ingenuous youth of Portugal, that it was as difficult to restrain 
them from excess in the pursuit of it, as it was at the same period 
in England to secure the requisite degree of application. The 
students, he assures us, were as fond of science, as if it had been 
forbidden. It cannot be sufficiently lamented that our philoso- 
pher has not informed us by what means this laudable passion was 
excited and continued. For such an epidemical love of letters 
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is the great desideratum in our schools. The intelligence would 
probably have been received at the time with gratitude by the 

ublic, as a national benefit; and it would undoubtedly be accept- 
ed at this day by the instructors of our youth as an ample com- 
pensation for the censures, which in many parts of his work he 
has so liberally bestowed upon the profession. We are unforiu- 
nately left, however, not so much to admire what he has com: iu- 
nicated, as to regret, what he has omitted. It still continues to 
be, as it has always been, one of the most difficult, as well as most 
important, duties of a schoolmaster, to secure discipline amongst 
his pupils; to engage due attention to his instructions, and to 
stimulate them to diligence in their studies; to restrain petulance 
in their language; to preserve decency in their manners; and to 
correct vices in their conduct. For these purposes various expe- 
dients have been devised; and probably every seminary has some 
regulations of its own. Different modes of proceeding become 
necessary according to the age, the temper, and the talents of 
different boys; some peculiarity in his resources will be suggested 
by the disposition, the circumstances, and the experience of every 
attentive teacher: and a variation in rewards and punishments 
becomes necessary even for the same merits or off-nces. What- 
ever has been rendered familiar by its frequency, is proportionably 
weakened in its effects. In a dissertation upon the premiums and 
penalties of a school it will not be always necessary to make a 
distinction between diligence in study, and acts of virtue; or be- 
tween negligence in business and immoral conduct. The mea- 
sures must be nearly similar, by which either of the former is to 
be encouraged; or either of the latter corrected. A few such ex- 
pedients shall be stated, as have been already adopted with suc- 
cess, or may be generally applied. And if these should be thought 
to have been sufficiently obvious without a formal enumeration; 
let it be recollected, that in this case, as in most others, nature 
has wisely provided, that what is most useful and necessary, 
should be the most easy to be found. On a subject, to which so 
much attention has in all ages been so justly paid, little novelty 
can be expected. One of the monarchs of antiquity is said to 
have promised a magnificent reward to him, that should invent an 
untried pleasure; and he, who should discover a new and effica- 
cious means of enforcing juvenile diligence would deserve to he 
ranked amongst the benefactors of mankind. 

With the pupils the first and most obvious incitement to their 
duty is the hope of praise, or the fear of censure, from the master; 
and it is of serious moment that these should preserve their weight 
and value by being temperately exerted. Censure must be inflict- 
ed wherever circumstances require it; but it may be discreetly 
proportioned to the offence. Praise, if employed upon every 
trivial occasion, will lose its influence by its familiarity; and if 
too lavishly bestowed, even where some portion of it is justly due, 
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vo higher degree will remain for extraordinary emergencies; for 
extraordinary exertions of genius or application. The omission 
of a lesson may be punished by increasing its length. The most 
equitable penalty for idleness is the performance of a double task. 
Either negligence or transgression may often be effectually cor- 
rected by confining the student to his desk during an hour appoint- 
ed for relaxation; by sending him to his room before the usual 
time of retiring to rest; or by refusing him permission to visit his 
friends when invited. 

Another powerful principle, which should be carefully kept 
alive in the minds of youthful students, is ambition or emulation. 
The schoolboy is not less influenced, than mankind in general, by 
the sentiments of those immediately around him. The contempt 
or the esteem, the applause or the ridicule, of his comrades are 
amongst his most encuen motives of action. To be entitled 
to precedency in his own class, or to be promoted to a higher, ac- 
cording to his learning and merit, has a very forcible and_ benefi- 
cial influence upon the infant mind; and by the effects of habit 
this influence will be continued even when maturer age and suc- 
cessful industry have brought him to the head of his school. The 
weight and rile then of this point of honour, of this public opi- 
nion, within the circle of his seminary, the master should by ever 
means in his power preserve and support. Fortunately too these 
motives of action in early youth, usually promote the more gene- 
rous, not the meaner, passions; the fair and open competition of 
rival talents; not the artifice and malignity of political intrigue. 

Another efficacious incentive to diligence amongst the pupils 
of an academy is periodical examinations in their respective de- 
partments of study; the juniors in reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic; and those more advaiced, in the construing of certain por- 
tions of the classics previously appointed; in various kinds ot 
composition in verse or prose; and by oral interrogatories on the 
subject of grammar, mathematics, and philosophy. On ordinary 
occasions these examinations may take place before the principal 
master alone; but at stated seasons a select nuniber of the friends 
of the school, or a few visiters of learning and judgment, may be 
admitted with advantcge. ‘Their attendance, and the expectation 
of it, will stimulate the exertions of the teachers, as well as of 
their pupils; for both will feel their reputation to be interested in 
the success or failure of the day. According to the result of these 
examinations, judgment should be publicly passed upon merit; the 
principal promotions should take place amongst the classes; and 
the highest honours and rewards of the school should be bestowed. 

Ou these, and on any other suitable occasions, the best exerci- 
ses may be selected and read publicly in the school; and those of 
very superior merit may be transcribed into a book provided for 
the purpose. The names and ages of the authors may be pre- 
served in a list of honour, open to the inspection of the pupils and 
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their friends; and prizes may be distributed in each department 
of science with appropriate mottoes and inscriptions. Such of 
the senior students as are distinguished equally by their progress 
in literature and the propriety of their bv conduct, may be 
raised to the rank and office of monitors; an appointment, which 
at once rewards the merit of the pupil, and assists the discipline 
of the master. To this appointment, indeed, it has sometimes 
been objected, that monitors are not exempt from the negligence 
and errors, to whicn boys in general are so liable; that they must 
have their friendships and enmities amongst their schoolfellows; 
which their authority gives them an opportunity to indulge, at the 
expense of justice and their duty. But no experienced school- 
master will consider this objection as of any material weight. U 
the monitors are judiciously chosen and properly supported [ have 
always found that their impartiality, as well as their attention, 
might very safely be trusted. The confidence reposed in them 
seldom fails to secure the integrity of their conduct. 

A holiday may be promised at a given distance of time, as the 
reward of general propriety of conduct in the interval; of a cer- 
tain number of good exercises to be produced; or of a specific 
progress to be made in writing and arithmetic. The holiday will 
of course be given when the conditions have been fulfilled. The 
names of those whose behaviour and improvement have most de- 
served it, will be announced to their schoolfellows; and the effects 
of such a measure will be greater and more extensive than would 
be easily credited by those, by whom they had not been seen or 
tried. 

Considerable advantages again may be derived from the judi- 
cious use of pecuniary penalties and rewards. ‘The former should 
be imposed as much upon some general principle as circumstan- 
ces will admit; but the latter must necessarily be left to the au- 
thority and discretion of the master. For appearing too late in 
the school, or for transgressing the boundaries prescribed, a spe- 
cific forfeit may be required and enforced, But the due propor- 
tion of a reward for a repetition or an epigram will depend upon 
their respective merits, of which the teacher must be the judge. 
It should, however, be made evident, even to the pupils them- 
selves, that the money levied for trangression is wholly employed 
in the reward of duty; that no part of itis diverted into any other 
channel; to serve any other purpose than the encouragement of 
learning and virtue, I am aware of the objections that may be 
speciously urged against the system under consideration. But 
would parents and guardians universally adopt the very eligible 
measure of a fixed weekly allowance of money to every youth at 
school, most of these objections would be effectually removed. 
Every pecuniary penalty incurred would then be in reality a pun- 
ishment; as it would deprive tic offender of some pleasure, which 
he might otherwise have procured; the same forfeiture would fal! 
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with less inequality upon different offenders; and as these for- 
feitures ought never to exceed the regular allowance, no youth 
could be driven to dishonourable means of raising the money to 
purchase an exemption from the performance of his duty, or from 
the chastisement of its neglect. If, however, the system be still 
thought objectionable, let it be remembered that no species of dis- 
cipline has yet been devised, against which plausible objections 
may not be adduced. Itis one of the imperfections of human 
things, that to almost every is annexed an inseparable evil; 
that the most valuable objects are generally the most liable to 
abuse, and become the most noxious when misapplied. 

The last and greatest punishment for obstinate misconduct is 
expulsion from the society. In our public schools the fear of this 
is proportioned to the disgrace by which it would be followed; and 
it is therefore a valuable and powerfui engine of discipline. Un- 
fortunately in a private seminary this consideration has little 
weight and little regard. It is a punishment, which from atten- 
tion to his immediate interest, the master is seldom willing to in- 
flict. He fears to lose at once a pupil, and the friendship of a 
family. Even when inflicted with the greatest prudence and jus- 
tice, it may genera!ly be despised by the offender. His disgrace 
is seldom extensively known; and where it is known the most, 
some needy adventurer in an academy is always ready to receive 
— = laugh at the folly of the preceptor, by whom he was ex- 
pelled. 

These expedients, and such as these, will not be without their 
value and utility; but it will be found, that to enforce diligence, 
or to correct vice, the last resource in all cases must be the red. 
Of all good discipline at school, [ have ever seen reason to be- 
lieve, that this must continue to be, what it has hitherto been, the 
beginning and the end, the basis, and the completion. On this de- 
licate and important point, indeed, it must not be dissembled, that 
the judgment of Quinctiliaa is against me. But by his own con- 
fession, the general practice of ancient times, as well as of the 
best of our modern schools, was always in favour of my — 
This doctrine, however, seems to be growing daily unpopular and 
unfashionable. It is one of the established systems, which the in- 
novators of these tines have condemned, and the reformers have 
undertaken to correct. It is, indeed, easy to declaim on the tyran- 
ny and cruelty of the too frequent use of the rod; to enumerate 
instances of its misapplication and excess; to suppose extreme 
cases, in order to subject, them to censure and reproach. How dif- 
ficult soever it may be to prove, it is still easy to assert, that the 
constant fear of chastisement is a principle of action adapted only 
to slaves, and the frequent infliction of it, treatment fit only for 
beasts of burthen. Nor can willing auditors of such declamation 
be wanting in an age, when the exertion of parental authority is 
continually relinquished for the indulgence of parental affection; 
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and the permanent advantage of our children daily sacrificed to 
their immediate gratification. Upon the pretext, accordingly, of 
excluding corporal punishment, many schools have risen amongst 
us, with the rapidity of exhalations; but for want of the utility, 
which such punishment would have secured, have with little less 
rapidity disappeared. I have heard an bain, ny master, who had 
made the experiment, declare, that upon such a system no essen- 
tial service could be done; that authority could not be supported, 
diligence successfully enforced, or vice effectually corrected. I 
know not that any master of an academy, how strongly soever he 
might feel the necessity of the rod, has ventured openly to write 
in its defence. Such astep, indeed, would in all probability have 
been followed by the loss of his popularity, and the ruin of his 
school. The truth therefore must be avowed by an advocate, who 
has nothing to fear from its effects. The universal practice of our 
best schools is not likely to be wrong; and cases may easily be 
specified in which it is obviously right. ‘The most useful of our 
scholastic exercises are generally the most difficult. Arguments 
drawn from their utility will have little weight with children, who 
can but imperfectly understand them. The motives which affec- 
tion and liberality can supply will not long be able to counteract 
the love of ease or the love of play. The pain and shame of cor- 
rection alone will be found permanently efficacious. Who, indeed, 
would submit to the drudgery of repetition and composition, but 
from the apprehension of some greater evil, as the consequence 
of idleness or disobedience! A pupil will sometimes not only ne- 
glect his task, but refuse to perform it; and even declare his con- 
tempt of every penalty short of corporal chastisement. It will 
often happen that the assistant teachers, and sometimes that the 
master himself, will be purposely insulted. There will be frequent 
occasion to amgvens swearing or obscenity; deliberate falsehood; 
and even fraud or theft. For these offences personal chastisement 
will be found indispensibly necessary. The rod must be employed 
to correct habits, which might otherwise lead to a life of infamy, 
and terminate in a death of shame.* 

If the propriety of corporal punishment be admitted, the only 
question remaining will be, how it may be best administered, at 
once with efficacy and with humanity. Of the multifarious duties 
of the master of anacademy, this is one of the most difficult and 


*Tn opposition to the use of the rod in teaching languages it was observ- 
ed by Locke, and has since been frequently observed by others, that our 
instructers in Dancing, Drawing, or Fencing, seldom inflict personal cor- 
rection upon their pupils: and why then, say they, should the teachers of 
Greek and Latin? To this itis obvious to reply, that the acquisition of 
these accomplishments is rather an amusement than a study, requiring 
neither very laborious nor very irksome application; and that submission 
to the teacher is enforced, when necessary, not by a rod in his own hand, 
but by the authority of the parent at home, and that of the master at school. 
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the most unpleasant. To detect an offender often perplexes his 
sagacity, and to punish him is often painful to his feelings. Cor- 
rection always attaches to him an important responsibility; and 
not seldom exposes him to censures equally unmerited and severe. 
Even this, how6ver, must be performed; and the principal master 
ought to reserve the right of personal chastisement exclusively in 
his own hands. He is accountable for its propriety, and therefore 
should not trust it to any discretion but his own. From him too 
it will be received with the most implicit submission, and produce 
the greatest effect. The usher may have been irritated by the 
provocation he has received; but the master will hear the com- 
plaint without passion, and judge of the offence with impartiality. 
{t will well become him too, for it will increase the efficacy of his 
chastisement, if he pause beforehand to state, that it is with re- 
luctance he — it; that a sense of duty alone compels him to 
perform so irksome a task; and if he perform it at last with tem- 
per, judginent and discrimination. ‘The Christian preceptor may 
reasonably be required to practice towards his pupils the forbear- 
ance of the heathen philosopher towards his slave; and not to in- 
flict punishment under the influence of anger. Not to command 
his passion, is, indeed, a defect in a schoolmaster, which seems to 
deserve as little indulgence as it is likely to obtain. It betrays 
weakness of mind; grows into acts of capricious cruelty; some- 
times occasions a serious injury to the scholar; and always les- 
sens authority by exciting resentment or contempt. It will some- 
times happen that where infamous offences merit abhorrence or 
indignation, it may be proper to assume its appearance. But in 
all ordinary cases the master ought to punish with the apathy of 
general laws; and, as much as possible, with their regularity and 
system. The odium and offence of correction will usually be di- 
minished in proportion as he can administer it according to any 
established rules, which are previously known to his pupils, and at 
the same time guide his own conduct. But no counsel must be 
publicly asked of ushers; no juries of boys must ever be admitted. 
The judgment of the master must not be supposed to want direc- 
tion; nor his authority to stand in need of support. In all cases 
where correction has been threatened, if the iihes be committed, 
it must invariably be put in execution. Empty menaces soon be- 
come the amusement, not the terror, of those, whom they are in- 
tended to overawe: and it is by the certainty, rather than the se- 
verity, of punishment, that transgression is most effectually 
restrained. Whenever the chastisement of whipping has become 
necessary, I would recommend its being inflicted in a separate 
apartment. It is more conducive to decorum; it adds to the gravi- 
ty of the proceeding, and generally augments its effect. The class- 
tellows of the offender, or the monitors of the school, should be 
required to attend on the occasion, and such attendance always 
represented as an office of honour. The influence of correction 
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will be greater and more permanent, in proportion as it appears 
to ve a deliberate, a solemn, and a necessary act of administra- 
tive justice. 

When personal correction is considered in this point of view, 
as well, indeed, as in every other, it msy be thonght superfluous to 
remark that it ought to be inflicted with the most scrupulous im- 
partiality upon all, who are condemned to receive it. In the limit- 
ed circle i school, as well as in communities of greater dignit 
and extent, vindictive justice should not only bear her scale wit 
an even hand, but shut her eyes to every object that may unfairly 
affect the inclination of the balance. No motive of private inter- 
est or friendship, no p-rsonal enmity or affection, not even the 
dearest ties of consanguinity itself must so tar influence the con- 
duct of the master, as that different pupils shall not suffer the 
same chastisement for the same offence; or that the same offence 
shail be punished with rigour to-day, and with lenity te-morrow. 
The judicious teacher will be cautious how he suffers any former 
faults of the criminal to aggravate the penalty of the present; and 
if he determine to pardon any offence, on account of the general 
meri! of the offender, he will pay him the additional compliment 
of pardoning for his sake all his associates in the transgression. 
It was tie inghest praise, which even the character of Cato ever 
received, that in his office as a magistrate no man ever ventured 
to solicit from him a sentence more favourable than the fair inter- 
pretation of the laws would allow. Let the schoolmaster, in his 
professional capacity, deserve the praise of Cato, and he will ob- 
tain it, «ven from those, who are the objects of his authority. Let 
it appear, that the punishments, which he inflicts, proceed wholly 
from a sense of his duty, from his love of order, of learning, and 
of virtue, and they will not only secure in general the dhethenien 
and the diligence of his pupils, but purchase for him, what might 
perhaps be less confidently expected, their esteem, their gratitude, 
and their affection Busby himself has been hardly more cele- 
brated for his talents, than for his severity, in the conduct of his 
school: yet it appears by the letters still extant, and by the pub- 
lished works of many of his scholars, that he was not more re- 
verenced than beloved by those, who felt the good effects of his 
discipline as well as his instruction. 

Many of what are considered as the lighter chastisements of a 
school ought to be totally excluded. Pinching the ear, pulling the 
hair, beating about the head with a book, a cane, or whatever hap- 
pens to be in the hand; these, if once indulged, grow into habits 
of equal severity and caprice. They are in their own nature vul- 
gar and offensive, and being received as indignities, never fail to 
excite the resentment of the sufferers. Still less should any ill 
humour, from causes not immediately connected with his profes- 
sional duties, ever influence the deportment of the master. No 
misconduct of the parent should in the smallest degree affect the 
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treatment of the son. No vexations arising from his gers af- 
fairs, no unhappy dissentions in bis own family should ever be 
visible in their effects in the school. ‘The moment he enters its 
door, every other consideration should be banished from his mind. 
His authority is impaired, and his utility dimished whenever his 
pupils have becoine 





skilled to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face. 


The most eligible mode of inflicting corporal punishment is the 
deliberate use of the rod. But even this, if its frequency render 
it too familiar, will lose much of its eff-ct, and stubbornness may 
be hardened, instead of being corrected. For this reason it is, 
that such a variety of expedieuts, as have been stated, to restrain 
vice or to stimulate diligence, become useful and necessary in a 
school. As all are employed in their turns, each retains some- 
thing of its novelty and its influence; andthe rod may be reserved 
for such occasions as are previously known, or possess some pecu- 
liar importance; for such offences as betray obstinacy in idleness 
or malignity of heart. 

Observation and experience have so fully convinced me of the 
necessity of corporal correction, as the ultimate resource of dis- 
cipline in a school, that 1 must recommend it to every parent, to 
be cautious how he trusts his son with a teacher, who professes to 
exclude it; and to every teacher, who means honourably to consult 
the improvement of his pupil, never to admit him under the pro- 
hibition of personal chastisement. It sometimes happens, indeed, 
equally to the satisfaction of the master and the we A that the 
latter will proceed from the lowest to the highesi forms of the 
school, without having once been subjected to the discipline of the 
rod. But his conduct would in all probability have been very dif- 
ferent, had he not seen the offences of others corrected, and known 
that his own would be equally subject to correction, This, indeed, 
suggests one of the strongest grounds on which corporal punish- 
ment should be allowed. The fear of it will often prevent its 
necessity. The schoolmaster, who openly and honestly professes 
it, as the last resource of his authority, and who is known, when- 
ever occasion unfortunately requires it, to act up to his profes- 
sions, will on the whole be found to employ, and to be a the 
necessity of employing, less correction and severity, than he who 
flatters the parents by pretensions to lenity and tenderness; and 
who meanly courts the kindness of his pupils by the familiarity 
of his manners, instead of seeking their improvement by enforcing 
their diligence. 

To what extent personal correction may be carried, what degree 
of severity may be innocently and prudently exerted, it is of lit- 
tle use to inquire, b cause impossible to determine with precision. 
Punishment must be regulated, not so much by any general rule, 
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as by characters and occasions. Locke mentions a mother with 
applause, who eight times repeated the chastisement of whipping, 
before the stubbornness of her child was overcome. Had she 
stopped, says he, at the seventh correction, her daughter had been 
ruined. Corporal punishment must be inflicted in such modes, 
and with such instruments, as may produce present pain, without 
lasting mischief; and it must be continued till temptation is coun- 
teracted, till negligence is corrected, and obstinacy subdued. The 
parent on one hand, who desires the literary and moral improve- 
ment of his son, must be content to resign him to the discipline 
of a school of reputation, and to the discretion and humanity of 
the master. ‘The master, on the other hand, must always bear in 
mind that, however atrocious may be the offences brought before 
him for animadversion, his authority is not only delegated, but 
circumscribed within very narrow limits; that though he is neces- 
sarily allowed the power of punishment, it is always another 
man’s child, whom he is to punish; that he is permitted to exert, 
not greater, but less severity, than the parent might reasonably 
exert in his place; and that no cause or provocation whatsoever 
can justify any such chastisement, as may permanently injure the 
features, the limbs, or the health, of the boys entrusted to his care. 


A SHAMELESS BEGGAR. 


“ Believe me, I am taken with some wonder, 
To think a fellow of thy outward presence 
Should, in the frame and fashion of his mind, 

Be so degenerate, sordid, and base. 

Art thou a man, and sham’st thou not to beg? 

To practise such a servile kind of life? 

Why, were thy education ne’er so mean, 

Having thy limbs, a thousand fairer courses 

Offer themselves to thy election: 

Either the wars might still supply thy wants, 

Or service of some virtuous gentleman, 

Or honest labour: nay, what can I name, 

But would become thee better than to beg. 

But men of thy condition feed on sloth, 

As doth the beetle on the dung she breeds in; 

Nor care ye how the metal of your minds 

Is with the rust of idleness corroded. 

Now, before God, whate’er he be that should 

Relieve a person of thy quality, 

While thou persist in this loose, desperate, course, 

I would esteem the sin not thine, but his.”——BENn Jonson: 
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MASTER ROBERT SHALLOW: 


A ROMANCE OF CLEMENT’S INN. 


i was once of Clement’s Inn; where I think, they will talk of mad Shal- 
low yet. SaaxspeAre’s Henry LV. 2d Part. 


One of the most interesting features of London, and yet it is 
one which is rarely contemplated and still more rarely depicted 
in story, is that which old chief justice Fortescue calls “ the Law- 
yers’ University;” or those delightful and sequestered Colleges of 
the Metropolis, the Inns of Court and Chancery. There is in the 
sweet retirement of some of these buildings, especially where they 
have green swards and gardens shadowed by embowering trees, 
an appearance of calm and quiet leisure, scarcely inferior to that 
which is visible in those classic quadrangles, erected upon the 
banks of the Isis, or the Cam. Neither will these schools of juris- 
prudence lose by such a comparision, even when the celebrated 
characters are brought forward who have emanated from those 
Universities; for, in very many instances down to the eighteenth 
Century, the scholars of the latter became the students of the for- 
mer:—the Institutes of Coke succeeded to the Odyssey of Homer, 
and the Adneis of Virgil was supplanted by the « Olde Teners” of 
Littleton. Several of these Inns too, were intended as preparatory 
seminaries for the English Cabinet; since in them, the future lord- 
keeper might acquire such a knowledge of the laws of his coun- 
try, as should be both ornamental to his character, and essential 
to his office. In them might the young secretary, or ambassador, 
or treasurer, receive such an instruction of the foundation and his- 
tory of the British Constitution, as should enable him to support 
its glory abroad, and preserve its purity uncorrupted at home; in 
them too, might the youthful noble, or gallant of gentle blood, who 
looked to the court only as a source of pleasure and honour, in 
them might he form his manners for his future society; and as the 
high authority already cited observes, “learn to dance, sing, and 
play on instruments,—using such exercises as they did who were 
brought up in the king’s court;” whence, concludes Dugdale, these 
hostels are denominated Inns of Court. On all these accounts, it 
may well be questioned whether they would not bear a compari- 
son even with a scholastic University; since their windows con- 
tain the armorial ensigns, and their records the names of many a 
man surpassingly eminent,—not in law only, but also in the wars 
and history, the discoveries and the literature of his time. The 
stern and vindictive Hampden studied at an Inn of Court: and 
look up that dark winding staircase at the south-east angle of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and reflect that the ambition of an Oliver Crom- 
well had a resting place in the Jittle gloomy chambers at the top 
of it.—Cross aver to the middle Temple, and remember that there 
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the brilliant old Chaucer studied, and that there the wise and va- 
liant Sir Walter Raleigh enriched his capacious mind. Turn them 
to Gray’s Inn, and see the ancient residence of Eiizabeth’s wise 
treasurer, Cecil; and at New Inn behold the abode of Henry’s fa- 
cetious chancellor, More. But from all these and from thousands 
of excellent names besides, it will be worth while to go up the 
Strand to Clement’s Inn, and behold it in the youthful days of 
Robert Shallow, Esq. afterwards Justice of Peace in the county of 
Gloucester, during the time of king Henry IV. Shakspeare in the 
second part of his admirable dramatic history of that monarch’s 
reign, makes the worthy magistrate frequently allude to his life 
there, with that mixture of joy and regret, with which in our later 

ears we look back upon the pleasures of our early lives. Indeed 
if the following tradition be true, and the circumstances with 
which it is adorned would make it appear so, Master Shallow en- 
joyed, to its fullest extent, his juvenile “ Life in London.” 

In the 52d year of the reign of king Edward IIL., or in plainer 
terms 1357, Clement’s Inn did not present the appearance it 10w 
does, of three squares, one of whichis occupied by a trim garden, 
with lord Clare’s beantiful Negro supporting a sun-dial fixed in 
the middle of it;—but it consisted of a large quadrangle of stone 
buildings, having round them a walk somewhat resembling a clois- 
ter, witli grass in the centre. The apartments were lighted by all 
the then known varieties of bay, vow, oriel, transom, and archi- 
trave windows, terminating in a moderately pointed arch. They 
were decorated with armorial ensigns, and a few ancient saints 
and martyrs, formed of small pieces of deeply coloured glass 
leaded together: but more frequently there occurred the figure of 
the Pontiff St. Clement, to whose honour this Inn and _ the neigh- 
bouring church are dedicated. At various parts of the quadrangle, 
tall narrow doors opened to obscure staircases, lighted by much 
smallar windows or loopholes, which led to chambers almost as 
gloomy, formed of carved stone, and in some places wainscoated 
with dark oak. The house or messuage of the Hostel of St. Cle- 
ment, was at the period now alluded to, standing alone in grass 
fields; on the southernmost side of which,a straggling line of hou- 
ses indicated the Strand; while through the many and wide spaces 
between them, the river was observed at a distance, adorned with 
a few seats of nobles or eminent ecclesiastics. Through the fields 
were cut paths to the more important points of connection situate 
on that side of London, where the Inn was built: one narrow path 
bounded by hedges, led across from the gate towards the back part 
of Lincoln’s Inn:—~another solitary lane passed to the Strand te 
St. Clement’s church:—a third rural turning overshadowed by 
trees, ran north-westward to the Hospital of St. Giles; and a 
fourth stretched down to the Middle-emple Inn, under the go- 
vernment of which the society at St. Clement’s was placed. Next 
the Strand, on one end of the Hostel rose into a gable richly crock- 
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eted, and surmounted, by an ornamental niche, wherein stood a 
tall statue of the patron saint, dressed in his poutificals, and 
crowned with the papal tiara and a circie of glory. Beneath him 
Was a large window composed of rich tracery, and filled with St. 
Clement’s history, which illuminated one end of the common hall, 
where the members of the Inn met upon ail occasions, excepting 
on the higher festivals of devotion, when they went down to their 
own Church. From the hall extended a long line of building, form- 
ing the outside of the quadrangle already mentioned, and which 
closely resembled the interior; and at the other end of the Inn 
was the grand front containing the principal gate. Its style of ar- 
chitecture was similar to that of the hall, excepting that it had a 
tall square tower, terminated by battlements, piaced on either 
side of the entrance. The arch of the gateway was large and ela- 
borately carved without, and so deep within, that in its thickness 
was a tall narrow portal leading to ene of the towers, which form- 
ed the dwelling of Gexvasz Wicker the porter; whose duty it 
was to open the oaken, iron-studded gates of the house at sunrise, 
and to close them at sunset every evening; to watch them during 
the day; to toll the Inn bell for matins, vespers, meals, exercises, 
and convocations in the hall; and to guide strangers to the cham- 
bers of any of his masters. The passage of the gate led immedi- 
ately into the quadrangle, and turning on the left hand appeared 
one of the doorways already alluded to, with a scroll of vellum 
nailed on the door itself containing these words written in a large 
biack court-hand. “ Vppe these stayres ye schalle fynde yn y® jste 
chawmbre Maystre Roberte Shallow, studente off ye Lawe yn thys 
Hostelle yt ys dedycated to ye honoure of ye blessyd Saynte Cle- 
mente, Pope and Martire: and yn ye ijde chawmbre ye schalle 
fynde Maystre George Bare, also Studente off ye Lawe yn thys 
Ynne: and yn ye iijde chawmbre ye schalle fynde Maystre Seep 
cis Pickebone also Studente off ye Lawe: and yn ye liijth, or Tur- 
rette Chawmbre, ye schalle finde Maystre Wyllym Squele and 
Jouan Doyt, ye whyche lyve togyder in one lodgynge also Stu- 
dentes off ye Lawe: and these ben the names of alle them that 
dwelle vppe these stayres.” 

In the first floor then, was seated Masrer Ropert SHALLow at 
his judicial studies; for the sunbeams shone through his stained 
glass windows, upon a folio vellum book bound in red velvet, and 
written in a strong black law text, which was mounted upon a high 
desk before him. There was not in the whole apartment so singu- 
lar a piece of furniture as the desk in which the young student 
was seated; but such as are acquainted with ancient illuminated 
manuscripts, and early apes works, may have a tolerable 
conception of it. It was formed of dark brown oak, richly carved 
into gothic pinnacles, pointed arches, &c.; and in size was some- 
what between a four-post bedstead and a church-warden’s pew; 
both of which it very much resembled. It was entered by a side 
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door, and within it were two seats of crimson damask with a double 
desk placed between them, over which hung a brass lamp; while 
around it was a sort of lining or curtain formed of rich tapestry. 
Above, the erection was carved into large oaken plumes resem- 
bling those of a hearse, and the roof was so contrived as to an- 
swer the purpose of a bookcase, being filled with large volumes 
bound in coloured velvet or embroidered canvas covers. The re- 
mainder of the chamber was furnished with an oaken settle or 
bedstead, with the few and coarse clothes of the time, although it 
was then the custom for all ranks to sleep naked: an ancient chair 
or two, with a massive table, a large carved wainscoat press, and 
a few flagons, chalices, and trenchers, stuod in the back ground 
near the enormous chimney. In his inner Study then sat Master 
Shallow, afterwards an Esquire, dressed in a long black robe with 
a close circular cap; and before him were the ancient statutes of 
Westminster, Merton, and Marlebridge, which he was ostensibly 
reading, though now and then the sun glanced upon a stout little 
folio manuscript of Chaucer’s Poems, at that period, with the 
exception of Wickliff’s satirical Tracts, and Matthew of West- 
minster’s Flowers of History, the most fashionable and favourite 
book of the day. Thus was the young lawyer employed, and in the 
following manner he conducted his studies. 

“ By the bones I marvel much, why this father of mine keeps 
me mewed up in a dark Inn to learn cozening and knavery from 
old law-books; when a’ should have been at court a twelvemonth, 
or an eighteen month past, like a brave gallant, or in France, 
like a true soldier.—Mass! if *twere not for some swinge-bucklers 
that I wot of, it were as good a deed as drink to—‘ Capitulo De- 
cimo Sexto.—Murdrum de ceetero non adjudicetur coram Justi- 
ciariis, ubi infortunium tantummodo—’ Out on’t! this is worse 
than singing the mass on a winter’s morning at day-break, as I 
was wont at Oxford.—Ho—ho—ho—ho—* Purview est ensement, 
que quant Clerke est prise pur sette de felony’—if a’ be not out 
of all my wits with this law-jargon I am no true man. My pa- 
tience is even burnt out. 


There was a Priestin Buckingham, 
And a sturdy priest was he; 

For he would roar at his own church-door, 
And drink till he could not see. 


And the Pope he said to this sturdy Priest— ~ 


How now!—who’s there at my door?—Out ye losels! am I to be 
your porter? shall I leave my studies to let in al! the knaves that 
would come to jape the hours away?—* De wreck de mere accorde 
que’ What Falstaff! my valiant page, how fare ye?—Ah! what 
my heart of St. Giles! Hugh Evansr where’s thy divinity my son 
of St. David? Cog’s bones my boys, we’ll make a day on’t, and the 
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fiend may take the Statutum de Merton, Editum Anno Vicesimo 
Henrici Fercii, for his own reading —We'll call down the Corin- 
thian lads above, and then—Southward hoe!— 


The lark is up in the matin sky, 
And he singeth aloud as he soars on high, 
For over the earth he loveth to fly, 

Allin the blue spring morning.” 


The company which called forth this effusion of joy and jollit 
on the part of Master Shallow, were Joun Fatsrarr, who was af- 
ress knighted, but who was then a page in the service of Sir 
Thomas Mowbray; and Hucu Evans, then a young Welsh stu- 
dent of divinity, in the Hospital of St. Giles, but subsequently a 
parson at Windsor. They were both of them dear associates of 
Shallow; for in their society he could enjoy his fancy for gayety 
to the utmost, without any fear of being eekee for its exube- 
rance, even by the young Priest, who on such occasions only look- 
ed with a ludicrous solemnity, or made some grave remark with 
such perverseness of language, that either of them served only to 
increase the merriment. As Shallow concluded, he went to a door 
in the back of the chamber and called to his servant, Gabriel 
Shortwit, to bring up his cloak, and his sword, and his cittern, and 
his cap and feather, and his books of music and sonnets, and then 
to summon from their chambers the four other worthies who inha- 
bited the floors above him. “ And so my lads of gold,” began Fal- 
staff, as they were waiting, “ we shall to it again; into the world as 
if there were neither law, nor divinity, nor nobility to bridle us: 
but o’ my faith lads, ye would corrupt a saint. I shall ina little be 
even like the rest of ye. And you, Master Evans, thou cockatrice 
of St. Giles, you must play the priest 0’ the wrong side, must ye?”’ 

*« Passions of hur hearts!’? cried Evans, “I do desire that you, 
Master Page Falstaff, shall remember, and recollect, and reilec- 
tions, look you, that [ do go to watch, and to oversee, and to pre- 
servation your walks and your paths, look you.” 

« Master Shallow, heark you to his foul logic; and yet it is even 
as he saith,’’ auswered Falstaffi—* What! shall we disport our- 
selves without our Priest? —Nay—nay.—Doth he not live by our 
sins? Good!—if we sin not, how doth he live?—Aye, marry, an- 
swer me that I pray your—Sball we then kill our priest for lack 
of means for his life?—Go to,—no—that were foul murdrum, Mas- 
ter Shailow.—No, our priest shall live, and we will live,—said 1 
well, Master Shallow?” 

“ As Lain an honest man, it is goot discretions that is in your 
mind, Master Falstaff. But now I shall desire and pray you, that 
you will not get you to-day into no prawls, and riotings, and prab- 
bles; but I shall pray you to remember to take your sack, and your 
Sherries, and your Canaries, and your—but I do see here is come 
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our consorts.” As he ceased speaking, Shortwit entered the roout 
bowing in Master Grorce Bare, a tall gaunt man, with thick 
black bushy hair round bis face; Master Francis Picxsonr, also 
a tall sles man, whose limbs were as if they were attached to 
wires continually shaking, and whose face possessed a great ex- 
pression of vacancy, with a conceited laugh continually mantling 
upon it; Master Joun Dort,a short, stout, important, and bustling 
figure; and Master Wirutam Sque ce, a talkative but empty-head- 
ed coxcomb. For awhile all the discourse was gratulations and 
compliments; till at length Shallow said—* But, my Masters, we 
burn day-light, *tis now near nine of the clock, and we shall 
scarcely reach the Cardinal’s Hat, on the bank, by an honest din- 
ner-time. Shortwit, do you go down to the hall when the commons 
are cut, and bring my trencher above; and look ye do the same by 
these gentlemen, for we shall come back roaring hungry; and, dost 
hear varlet?—let me have no prating of our purposes: if the An- 
cient ask of us,—our grandmothers are taken with the quinsey, 
and we are gone to visit them. Oh! good, my sword. So,—now 
my cittern-slung over it,—now my gown, which hideth all—But, 
my Masters, we must not depart en suite—no,—go to,—old Wick- 
et would peer me into the matter. Mass now! how shall it ber” 

“ Why thus, Bully Shallow,” reptied Bare; “Falstaff and Evans 
are past all compare the worst of us, excepting thee, who art, to 
speak truly, the Great Devil of Clement’s:—go to,—they shall go 
first and take the road to the Temple, there let them boat me it 
over to the Bank.—Then shall little John here, and our Cotswold 
champion, go me down the Strand-lane, and embarque me at Mil- 
ford; and lastly, thou and I will go towards Lincoln’s Inn, and 
then walk to the Temple, where we shall cover it fairly and fol- 
low our consorts. Will’t catch, Master Shallow?—said I well, 
boys?” 

“Good, very good, very excellent good,” returned Shallow; 
*‘ thou shalt be a Corinthian Civilian, the counsel of all good boys, 
the oracle of swinge-bucklers:—but about it, lads—about it:—and 
remember, our watch-word is Hem! boys.”—This rabble rout of 
St. Clement’s thea began to depart in the order devised by Master 
Bare; and speedily getting into different wherries, they were car- 
ried over to the far-famed Bankside. One of the most celebrated 
taverns or houses of entertainment on the Bank, bore the sign of 
the “ Cardinal’s Hat,”? which was kept by Mistress Jane Night- 
work, assisted by Mistress Quickly, then in her younger days, but 
who, about forty years afterwards, removed to the famous Boar’s- 
Head tavern, in Eastcheap. The houses of Bankside were short 
and miserable buildings, standing but a little distance from the 
edge of the river, and having signs exposed upon their fronts rude- 
ly drawn upon white boards. Before the doors were stout oaken 
seats and tables, for such as visited the place to enjoy a view of 
the Thames; and a low railing, with several long dirty stairs and 
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assages to the water, was erected at the extremity of the bank, 
When Shallow and his companions had crossed the river, and 
were once more assembled, they took the road to the Cardinal’s 
Hat; and as they drew nearer, observed that, on one of the benches 
in front of the house, there was seated a man in a party-coloured 
dress, using the most extravagant gestures, laughing, singing, and 
talking loudly to the Hostess. As Falstaff was the foremost of the 
y, for he had then only a small portion of that rotundity which 
1e afterwards possessed, he cried out to his comrades, “ Bones 0’ 
me! boys, but here’s one worth a whole college of witlings like ye; 
Master Bawa.e, the Mayor’s Jester, one whohas more quips, and 
japes, and cranks, and catches, than the king’s own fool himself. 

y St. Thomas! but I’m gladder than if i’d forty shillings.””? The 
man now perceived their approach, and according to the custom 
of his tribe, for which they were vehemently condemned by a wri- 
ter of the sixteenth century,—ran towards them with the most ri- 


diculous postures, and embraced the Page singing and talking the 
whole time— 


‘*¢ Hey, Friar Tuck,—Ho! Friar Tuck, 
Who are thy followers brave.” 


« Why, how now, mad wag?” said Falstaff, struggling under the 
Jester’s accolade; *‘ Dost mean to smother me? We hy not the 
Morris-dance now, Master Bawble, nor am [ now Friar Tuck. 
Nay, it boots not speaking sense to the gosling, and Solomon saith 
in Proverbia, ‘ Responde stulto juxta stultitiam suam, ne sibi sa- 
piens esse videatur:—so here’s to him in his own tongue:— 


Traveller, traveller, thou should’st know, 
Robin Hood by his stout yew-bow; 
Scarlet, by his mantle sheep; 

Marian, by her kirtle green; 

Stukely, by his bugle blast; 

Much, by the flour around kim cast; 

For he is the dusty miller’s son, 

And the last is valiant Litue John. 


But now, good Master Bawble, I pray you to know all these 
mine excellent friends; all Corinthian lads! all good boys! all 
swinge-bucklers of the first water! Here is Master Robert Shal- 
low, the very prince of St. Clement’s;—then here is black Master 
George Bare, the star of all good fellowship;—then here is little 
Master John Doit, the mirror of roaring boys of the West;—then 
here is Master Francis Pickbone, the brightest gallant of all the 
Inns of Court;—then comes Master William Squele, the Cotswold 
Colbrand;—and lasty, here is Master Hugh Evans, a Welch Rab- 
bin of St. Giles.”” During this introduction the Jester curvetted 
from one to another with a thousand antics, and as he embraced 
every new companion, he looked over his shoulder with an irre- 
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sistible comicality of feature, and twisted his own countenance 
into an exaggerated likeness of the person whom he saluted. Nor 
was his merriment confined to actions only; for, for each separate 
person, he had some quaint or whimsical expression, as—* Mas- 
ter Shallow, I desire to live deep in your worship’s remembrance,” 
—then turning aside, with a most grotesque visage, he sung— 


““ Begone, said she, for oh! that face 
Betrays thy shallow heart and mind. 


Black Master Bare, let me stand in your fair memory— 


He cover’d his corpse in a warm black gown, 
But as for his head,—it was bare,—quite bare; © 
As for his head it was bare. 


Master John Do-it— 


Then the King of Thessaly, of Thessaly, of Thessaly, 
Did vow that such a fool as he, 
No man had ever seen. 


Master Squele, I pray you call me your intimate. Ido much de- 
sire your acquaintance, Master Pickbone:—you are well in flesh, 
good sir. Good Master Hugh Evans—your blessing in Welsh,” 

“ Passions ef hur hearts, and why not in Latin or in English, 
look you, Master Mayor’s Jester?” 

«Even for this reason, most excellent Cadwallader of St. Giles’s; 
all things must speak after their own tongue, as Lillybaldo, the 
Portingale Pedlar, said to re Azcias. Your goat bleats, and your 
sheep baes, and your dog barks; your dog never bleats, neither 
doth your sheep bark, nor goat bae;—even so thou speakest Welsh, 
or Goat’s tongue; thou speakest not English, or Lion’s tongue, nor 
Latin, or Eagle’s tongue; therefore, most worthy Sir Hugh, bless 
me in Welsh, that the Saints may understand thy meaning.” 

“If you were not an ass, and a knave, and a pied-coated Jes- 
ter, | would knock thy mad-witted pate on the pank piles, look 

rou.” 

«“ What! Master Evans, a man of peace, quarrelling with a jes- 
ter on the Bankside! Bestir thee, man, here’s better metal,’ ex- 


-claimed Falstaff—* A capon and sack,—pig and stewed prunes, 


and merry boys to help thee eat them.” 
“ Fall to, then, my Masters,” cried Shallow; “come Bawble, sit 
by me, and we'll in for a catch anon; and Master Hugh will la 
down his choler and join us when the Canary hath mounted.” For 
a time the jollity, even of this whimsical assembly, was exchanged 
for a silent despatch of the viands before them, although Bawble 
still played a few practical jokes upon the trenchers and the meat 
of his nearest neighbours, similar to those exhibited bv the mo- 
dern imitators of these jesters, the clowns of Pantomime. At 
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length, when the repast was concluded, and all the inspiring li- 
quors of that day stood before the party in oaken tankards, lea- 
thern jugs, ancient latten beakers, and some silver cups, Bawble 
suddenly burst out with— 


“ Merry men,—merry men,—merry are we 
Empty heads are lightest,—jolly shall we be: 
Dusty lore, writ of yore,—they who read shall find, 
Clouds the brain, and leaves a train of cobwebs in the mind. 
Merry men,—merry men,—merry men are we.” 


«“ Well sung, Master Bawble, here’s a health for that song,” 
said Bare, drinking a large libation of sack, in which he was join- 
ed by Squele, Doit, and Pickbone, whose presence seemed to be 
marked only by the idle laughs which they uttered, and the quan- 
tity of liquor which they consumed; indeed the latter was per- 
forming its office so rapidly, that their laughs became less and less 
frequent, and their heads fell nearer and nearer to the table. 
*‘ Shallow,” said Falstaff, as he saw the situation of hts comrades; 
“ Say on, Bully-Rook,” replied the young student: «Thou seest 
these howlets winking and cowering under their drink; Mass! 
now, if *twere not a good jape upon them for thou and I to with- 
draw ourselves to Old Michael Doubletoll, the Miller’s in Saint 
George’s Fields, and leave the fool here with these brainless sots 
in pawn for the reckoning. Out on’t, they cannot take their com- 

otations, without turning them off to sleep it out when they are 
filled, like the swine.” 

“It is goot discretions to say so,”’ returned Evans; “and I will 
bear you company, Master Page Falstaff, and excellent Master 
Shallow.”—« Well then, lads,” returned Shallow, “ steal away as 
if ye were walking upon felt. By the bones, they will stare me 
when they shall awake from their sottish slumber. Up boys! up! 
for the way is a foul one, through marshes and swamps; but old 
Doubletoll has a merry heart, and half the bravest gallants of Lon- 
don go to be jovia! at his Mill, and hire his good horses.” They 
now withdrew in silence, unmarked by any but Mistress Night- 
work and Bawble, the latter of whom, Pian was too much oc- 
cupied with examining the interiors of the drinking vessels to of- 
fer an opposition to their motions, and the Hostess of the Cardi- 
nal’s Hat was sufficiently satisfied with the young lawyers who 
were left, to hinder them that were departing. The Windmill of 
St. George’s-Fields, which was a very popular resort of the Toms 
and Jerrys of a former day, was a large wooden erection, which 
stood alone in those immense marshes, a short distance from the 
main-road which led from London to Fauqueshall, at that time 
the seat of Edward the Black Prince. It was built in a narrow 
conical form, extremely high, and was furnished with very long 
wedge-shaped sails. The windows were small, and at a consider- 
able height in the building; and the door was of solid oak, arched 
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over, ascended by a long sweeping ladder. For the interior, Rem- 
brandt, who learned his magical style of lighting up his pictures 
from the obscurity prevalent in his father’s mill alone, would alone 
be able to delineate its striking effect. On one side, a large and 
wide arch in which hung a brazen cresset, led to a winding flight 
of stairs, lighted by loop-holes, which passed to the upper apart- 
ments and works of the mill. Under this arch, for the centre of 
the building was occupied with the machinery and flour-sacks,— 
were placed a massive carved oaken table, with a settle of the 
same, and there also an enormous fire-place was erected. Here it 
was that Gabriel Doubletoll, the Miller, held his merry meetings, 
in which good wine and boisterous mirth usually compensated for 
the want of the more convenient appendages of atavern. When 
Shallow and his companions arrived at the mill, the time was 
wearing fast into the afternoon; and the day, which till then had 
been peculiarly fair and bright, was growing lurid, and exhibiting 
all the signs of a latent storm, which might be expected to fall 
about the sunset. “ Mass!” said Shallow, looking at the splendid 
clouds which were rolling up in the sky, “’twiil be a foul even 
after so fair a day, Master Falstaff, my waggish page. And what 
say ye my boys to a ride through the night-storm, all three of us 
together, on one of old Doubletoll’s blind mill horses?”—* Marry, 
no! Gossip shallow,” returned Falstaff, «I'll e’en shroud me in 
mill till morning, for your double-riding knights have all been 
hanged or burned these ten years.——Bones 0° me! his honour, Sir 
Thomas, will not have such unreason, as to think that I shall leave 
mine enjoyment with mine host of saint George’s Mill, to wade 
back to him through a marsh in a foul night, and be smothered by 
Friar Rush:—No, my masters, it would be an unchristian act to 
leave good for evil—What say you, Master Evans?” 

“It is fery truly spoken, Master Page Falstaff; put poys, let us 
into the mill, for ldo perceive that mine host has a pottle-pot of 
sack and sugar, and canaries, and goot burnt wines, and many 
other excellencies.”’—* Say’st thou so, young Cockerell,” answer- 
ed Falstaff, “then on to the breach, lads; here we should be as 
bold as lions, or a cudgel-player at a May-game.—In—In.” As 
they entered, they were met with considerable pleasure by a short 
stout man, whom they all saluted with equal gratification, by the 
name of Gabricl Doubletoll. He was dressed in a sort of coarse 
brown tunic and kirtle, which hung to his knees, and his legs be- 
low were cased in gray frieze, which fitted close to his shape, 
while round, untanned leathern shoes covered his feet. At his gir- 
dle he wore a seal’s skin pouch, a case of brass-hafted knives, and 
a stout dagger, hilted with the same metal. Upon his head was 
an almost shapeless conical hat of light brown skin, but oh! the 
face beneath it!—by the lord, sir, as Macklin used to say, it was 
prodigious!—it was as if a lion in his fiercest rage had suddenly 
changed colour, his mane turning to a black bush of grizzled hair, 
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and his features becoming red, without his physiognomy being in 
the least degree altered. Such, from generous living and continu- 
al brawling, was the appearance of Gabriel Doubletoll, the Miller 
of St. George’s-fields. When his guests enter, he seized upon them 
as old intimates, with the warmest, but at the same time the rough- 
est welcomes, and they were all speedily engaged in a spirited 
discussion of the Miller’s sparkling cordials. “ By St. Thomas!” 
began Shallow, taking off his cittern and fapier, “but I’m glad to 
be with tall men at last; men who can empty one a two-quart 
beaker and not look muzzling after it, nor be overthrown like a 
country milk-maid. Oh! your good trowler of his pottle loves to 
meet with men of their hands, with companions good at all a toss- 
pot’s weapons, bowl, rapier, and cittern, with a stout voice in a 
catch. Come, master Miller, and you my merry boys, let’s roar 
out the Good fellows’ Round.” 

“Master Shallow,” returned Evans, “I shall tell you what is 
now come into my prain, and—pless us! goot Saint Chiles! how it 
does rain and pluster in the dark efening:—Fell, my masters, I 
do think fe are not so piety as fe ought to have, in so—by’r lady! 
it is a foeful night, and—” « What now, Mandragorar”’ cried Fal- 
staff, “why man, keep up thine heart, and here’s that will keep 
out the storm; send about the flagon, Master Doutletoll, on with 
more faggots, and now for the catch. Fancy it thy pricksong or 
thy mottot, my little craven Evans, and sing out bravely.” They 
now commenced the following catch, the point of which consisted 
in every man calling, and being called knave in his turn. 


‘* Shall. Sing we the good-fellows’ roundelay, 
And I the cittern will blithely play; 
Falst. I'll sing tenor, 
Evans. The treble for me, 
Shall. And what shall the base of our music be? 
Doublet. The wintry wind as it rushes and roars, 
At the windows, and roof, and the well-fasten’d doors; 
Falst. But, the Wine, and the Sack, and Canary is bright, 
They are good-fellows’ stars that shine out through the night, 
You’re a knave if you quit them till morning. 
Shall. to Falst. You’re a knave! 
Doublet. to Evans. You’re a knave! 
Evuns to Shaitl. You’re a knave, look you! 
Omnes. He’s a knave who forsakes them till morning.” 


{In this manner the hours passed, till night had overspread a sky 
that had long been dark and Jowering. When the sun set it was 
almost invisible through the thick and deep purple atmosphere 
which covered it, excepting where, in long streaks of brightly-co- 
loured gold, it shone out between the partings of its vei! in the 
forms of rich cities and brilliant mountains; or where its retlec- 
tions were cast upon the edges of the other floating masses of 
clouds which sailed about the sky. In some places, before the 
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storm began, which Evans had been so much alarmed at, long lines 
of deep purple appeared drawn through the air, greatly resembling 
alligators or lizards with many legs, and here and there a branch 
seemed to issue out of them and pass off into the space beyond. 
When the tempest began to rage, which after sunset it did with 
the greatest fury, the whole pirty,—excepting Evans, who evin- 
ced considerable fear by ejaculating mutilated Latin prayers, and 
fragments of psalms,—continued to roar louder and louder, and 
finally commence their favourite catch over again. As they came 
to the accusatory part of the song, the mill-door was suddenl 

burst open, and Bare, Doit, Squele, and Pickbone, dripping wit 

wet, and having their rapiers drawn, rushed in, railing furiously 
at their comrades for their desertion, and crying out, “ Ye sa 

truly, ye are all knaves together.” All but Evans had out their 
Weapons in a moment, and as they were equally warmed with 
wine, and equ: lly matched, a very pretty piece of sword and dag- 
per play might have followed, but at that instant the trampling of 
1orses’ feet were heard in the mill-yard; the glare of several 
torches gleamed up the steps, and a young man immediately en- 
tered the building, habited in a tight dress of black, with a rich 
hood upon his head, and short thick boots mounted with ver 

large carved iron spurs, upon his feet. In one hand he held an 
ivory riding wand, and the other supported a large black outer 
robe, which, as well as all the rest of his dress, was miserably 
stained with travelling in so stormy a night. As he entered the 
mill, with his attendants, every voice but that of Evans and the 
Miller, ejaculated “ Master Wiiuiam Gascoicng, by the bones!” 
Gascoigne was at tl.at time an Utter-Barrister of the Middle Tem- 
ple, and visitor of St. Clement’s Inn, but he was subsequently 
created a knight, and known as that eminent lord chief justice, 
whose name is so intimately connected with the life and reign of 
king Henry V. When Gascoigne entered, all were immediately 
reduced to as much order as intoxicated and quarrelling men co .ld 
suddenly assume; for though he was the junior of nearly every 
one present, yet his sedate manners, and his profound legal know- 
ledge, had already introduced him to the high favour of king Ed- 
ward if]; and he was likewise greatly respected at his own Inn 
of the Middle Temple, from which he was nominated a visitor or 
sub-governor over their tributary Hostel at St. Clement’s. All in 
the mul therefore started at Gascoigne’s entrance: some from the 
knowledge of what he would do, and the fear of what he might do; 
and the others because they observed the effect which his presence 
had upon their inebriated companions, His first words were pro- 
nounced in a loud and commanding tone, “ In the name of our 
lord king Edward, 1 charge ye all to drop your weapons, before I 
order my Apparitors tu arrest you.” The rapiers and daggers were 
drapped in a moment, and every one awaited in silence his fur- 
ther speech. “ How, gentles,” he at length began in a milder voice, 
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looking round him with blended surprise and anger, “some of ye 
are of Saint Clement’s Inn! how came ye here, sirs? Is this the way, 
Master Shallow, and you other students, to learn the king’s laws by 
breaking them, or to practice the laws of virtue by brawling in 
your cups at midnight, in a dishonest and lonely mill? Shame on 
ye, shame on ye! How would this guilt have been concealed, if 
fortune had not driven me, storm-beaten, on my return from his 
highness prince Edwari, at Fauqueshall, to seek shelter in this 
mill? but now it cometh forth, and on all over whom I possess any 
authority shall penance fall. And what art thou?” continued he, 
addressing Evans. “ Even, goot Master Fiiliam Gascoigne, a poor 
Welsh student of definity at Saint Chiles’s Hospital.” «And a 
wretched practiser of what thou studiest,’ replied Gascoigne, 
“what says thy Psalterium? ‘ Beati sunt vir qui ambulant.’”— 
«Qh! yes, inteet, it is fery goot remembrances,” interrupted 
Evans,— 


*«¢ That man for ever plest shall pe 
Who doth the sinner’s haunts eschew, 
The scoffer’s chair his feet do flee, 
Put pious acts hur loves to do.’— 


«Tt is all in my prain, and [ will sing the rest if hur please.” 

« Let it live in thine heart and life,” said Gascoigne turning from 
him to Falstaff, “ Sir Thomas Mowbray’s page, Master Falstaff, as 
I guess?” «* The same, honoured Master Gascoigne,” returned he, 
“*tis aname I will never deny, for *twill yet be famous in En- 
gland till a far distant age, and I’ll make it so!” “ It must be by 
another course of life than this; else perchance even I may live to 
condemn thee for thy neglect of all honest manners, thy despite 
of all virtuous counsel. But tne sterm has now howled itself to 
rest; [ leave ye with an assurance that this night’s brawling shall 
be answered; and [ leave four of mine Apparitors to watch your 
courses: more shall immediately follow them from London, and 
until they come ye are prisoners here.” He then departed, and “a 
night of stupid repentance,” as Falstaff said, « followed a day of 
& lant enjoyment.” Eariy in the morning the Apparitors con- 
ucted each of them home, and Gascoigne kept his word with all; 
for the miller was imprisoned, as his character was notorious; the 
law-students were fined, Falstaff was suspended by his patron, 
and Evans was macerated by a long penance of fasting. Master 
Shallow never forgot this adventure; and Shakspeare relates, that 
fifty-five years afterwards, when he. was an Esquire and a Justice 
of the peace in Gloucestershire, under king Henry IV. he said to 
Falstaff, then Sir John, who was levying soldiers in that county, 
—Do you remember since we lay all night in the Windmill in 
Saint George’s Fields?” 
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For the Port Folio. 
THE PILOT.* 


Ow the very threshhold of these volumes, we are encountered 
by a caution, which it behoves us to treat with all possible respect. 
The ingenious author, not having the fear of criticism before bis 
eyes, and reckless of the resentment of the class of writers, who 
pursue that ungainful calling, has not scrupled to designate them 
as a parcel of “ Lubbers.” “If they have common discretion,” 
he says, “they will beware of exposing their ignorance.” \ This 
we consider as an allusion to that right, which critics have claim- 
ed from time immemorial, to stop and search all those “little 
barks” which endeavour, on the high seas of literature, to 
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pursue the triumph and partake the gale. 
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If they have not the regular countersign, we burn, smk and de- 
stroy, without remorse; but when we find them committing only 
what the lawyers call a deviation, we are always ready to lead them 
back to the true course, and furnish them with ample instructions 
for their future voyage. We do not think the author before us can 
fairly complain of “lubberly” treatment, from any quarter de- 
serving his regard; except, indeed, in the instance of a notice of 
one of his former works, which was intended to be favourable, but 
whici: was couched in such terms as to be mistaken for a sentence 
of disapprobation. 

But if he has not written for the ignorant race of critics, we 
should be glad to learn what description of persons, his book is in- 
tended to please. Not the ordinary class of novel readers, we 
supposes, because they never pretend to form an opinion of a vo- 
lume, until they consult the oracles of the periodical press, who 
ae now lords of the ascendant:—neither can we imagine that he 
calculated upon any other portion of the “land-lubbers,” since 
those scenes upon which he seems to have chiefly expended his 
strength, are described in a dialect which is intelligible only on 
salt-water. We confess, we are at a loss to reconcile this course 
with the invocation, 





“¢ List! ye Jandsmen all to me,” 





which we find on his title page. The volumes, however, contain a 
variety of adventures, which lead us from page to page, with aux- 
ious expectation, as long as we remain on land; but the author’s 
tempests, his fights, his breakers, his wrecks, and, indeed, all 


* The Pilot; a Tale of the Sea. By the author of the Pioneers, &c. &c. 
2 vols. 12mo. pp. 293, 258. New York, Charles Wiley. 
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his nautical operations, we fear, will be thrown away upon many 
of those whose attention he has invoked. 

The tale opens in an impressive manner. The scene shifts from 
the German ocean, to the shore which it immediately washes, in 
Northumberland county, in the north of England. The time is 
about the conclusion of the war of the Revolution; when the name 
of Paul Jones had carried dismay into the very havens of our op- 
pressors. A few labourers, who have just concluded the toils of 
the day, are alarmed by the appearance of a large vessel and a 
schooner on the coast. saaealty a whale-boat is descried among 
the rocks, cantiously making its way, through the surf, to the shore. 
We conjecture, from the conversation of the party in this boat, 
that the perils by which they are surrounded are of the most im- 
minent character. 

The object we are told is to procure a pilot; and Barnstable, 
the commander of the schooner, (the Ariel) mutters to himself, 
“this is droll navigation; first we run into an unfrequented bay 
that is full of rocks, and sand-pits, and shoals, and then we get off 
our pilot.””. When they reach land, Barnstable, accompanied by 
some of the men, well-armed, is sent ashore, with the proper coun- 
tersign, in search of the important Palinurus. Here we are quick- 
ly introduced to one of those “ traits”’ in the life of a seaman, which 
it is the ambition of our author to exhibit. Scarcely has the Lieut. 
stepped upon the beach, before a sweetheart throws hérself into 
his arms, disguised, as sailors’ sweethearts often are, in male at- 
tire. She had heard of a vessel being on the coast, answering the 
description of that to which her lover belonged; and she had been 
wandering on the shore for a whole week, in order “to have a 
communication” with him, for the purpose of hearing some tidings 
of «a devoted cousin!” Their tete-a-tete, in which the officer talks 
very pressingly of the chaplain, is interrupted by the cockswain, 
who announces the approach of a storm. The Pilot then suddenly 
appears, and while he is proceeding to the boat, the lieutenant 
makes a second fruitless effort to persuade his mistress to elope 
with him. She delivers to him a letter, to be perused at a more 
convenient season; and asa fearful night is setting in,—*‘every 
minute threatening new dangers,”’—they are compelled to sepa- 
rate. We have now a very minute account of the manner in which 
the boats and vessels are extricated from their hazardous situation, 
in which they had placed themselves, toget their pilot. We have 
luffing, and squaring, and tacking, and heaving, under the orders 
of this person, until even the seamen seem to be astonished. All 
this, no doubt, is done according to rule, and would pass the board 
of admiralty with approbation; but we “landsmen” would rather 
enjoy the fruits of Mr. Cooper’s fertile genius in another element. 

On the following morning, Barnstable is summoned from the 
Ariel. to attend a council of war on board the frigate. Before the 
officers are convened, he finds an epportunity to communicate te 
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Griffith, the first lieutenant of the latter vessel, the letter which 
had been put in his hands on the preceding evening. From this 
epistle we learn, that the writer, Miss Kath. Plowden, the ward 
of Col. Howard, and Miss Cecilia Howard, his niece, are now in 
the abbey of St. Ruth, on the beach, almost within sight, and that 
they had been brought thither from Carolina, by the Col.; an in- 
veterate tory, who, in his sixtieth year, had abandoned his native 
country, and sacrificed half of his fortune, to his mistaken loyal- 
ty to the king. The lady positively commands her lover, “on no 
account, to risk himself on shore;” “ neither must blood be spilt”’ 
if he loves her. Yet she proceeds to give him a de cription of the 
place in which she and Cecilia have been confinea since the hos- 
tile vessels were descried on the coast; and the garrison which the 
Col. had provided for their protection; consisting of a recruitin 

officer, Capt. Borroughcliffe, and twenty men; to which are added, 
in a P.S. a signal-book and a drawing of the grounds! The young 
seamen resolve, of course, to rescue their mistresses from this 
thraldom; and when they learn, that it is proposed to land a de- 
tachment and carry off a few conspicuous individuals, to be held, 
for certain political purposes, it immediately occurs to them how 
advantageously their professional duty may be blended with their 
private inclinations. Love is painted blind, and the truth of the 
allegory is completely verified in the present instance; since, from 
this time “forward, our heroes seem to shut their eyes to every 
thing but the case of the ladies. Lieuts. Griffith and Barnstable, ac- 
companied by the Pilot, who, we have been given to understand, 
is a very important personage, depart in a cutter, manned with 
twenty men. This Pilot, together with Griffith and Mr. Manual, 
the captain of Marines, are soon arrested, while skulking under 
the walls of the abbey, in seamen’s attire, and confined in separate 
apartments. During the night, they are visited individually by 
Cecilia, Miss Dunscombe and Borroughcliffe. The first recog- 
nizes Griffith, and the second finds an old lover in the Pilot, whom 
she salutes by the appellation of John. Borreughcliffe had been 
quaffing the colonel’s fine old wine, until they parted for the night; 
when the former pocketed a bottle and repaired to the chamber of 
his prisoner, captain Manual, in whom he had discovered, as he 
surmised, a brother officer. He is easily persuaded that the whole 
is but an affair of gallantry, and accordingly he permits his pri- 
soners to escape. On the following morning he is aroused from 
slumber by the arrival of a troop of cavalry, which had been brought 
to the abbey, by the officious zeal of Mr. Dillon, a mean-spirited 
and malignant animal, a nephew of Col. Howard, and destined 
by him to become the husband of Cecilia. Transported with rage 
at the escape of his rival, Dillon hurries off to the Alacrity, a king’s 
cutter lying in the neighbourhood, in order to intercept the return 
of the invaders by that means. This vessel immediately weighs 
anchor and stands for the Ariel. Barnstable, who was waiting, in 
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the whale-boat, for his comrades, perceiving these motions of the 
cutter, is obliged to return to his schooner, and prepare for her 
defence. A desperate conflict speedily ensues, which is termina- 
ted by the total discomfiture of the royal vessel. 

The escape of Griffith, and the others, was effected shortly after 
this action, about the time of the morning watch, when the Pilot 
left them for “some ten hours,” in order as he appears to have 
found necessary, “ to look deeper into our scheme before we ha- 
zard any thing.”? Manual brings up his marines, and they are 

uietly stowed away in one of the vaulted apartments of the ruin. 

‘his officer, however, being a very punctilious gy concer had 
posted a corporal and three men as a picket, in advance of the 
position, in which the party sought concealment. This, as any 
“ lubber” might have foreseen, soon led to their detection, and they 
are compelled to surrender to captain Borroughcliffe. As they are 
marching back into the abbey, they are seen by the Pilot, who im- 
gato, repaired to the frigate to procure succour for them. On 
his way, his boat passes that of Barnstable, who, having found Mr. 
Dilion, among the prisoners of the Alacrity, had conceived the 
idea of exchanging him and the crew of his prize for Griffith and 
his party. Dillon readil y pledged his honour to return, if he did 
not succeed in effecting this exchange; but the miserable wretch 
had no intention to perform his promise. On the contrary, he in- 
vented some specious falsehood, by which his honourable kinsman 
was induced to assent to a plan, which he had conceived, to detain 
the old cockswain, who had accompanied him on this embassy, 
and entrap Barnstable. This villainy is defeated by Long Tom, 
who contrived to pinion the tipsy captain in his own chamber; 
and then left the mansion taking with him the faithless ambassa- 
dor, whom he had the good fortune to surprise in a remote apart- 
ment, assigned to the ladies, where it was no difficult matter to 
terrify bim into silence and submission. He found Barnstable on 
the beach, to whom, in a few words, he communicated the treach- 
ery of Dillon, and the danger to which he had learnt that the 
Ariel would shortly be exposed, in consequence of preparations 
which had been made on shore. This little favourite, after escap- 
ing from a formidable battery, and struggling for several hours 
against the winds and the ocean, is wrecked. The old cockswain 
and some of his messmates, together with Dillon, perish with her; 
and Barnstable, with such of the crew as had escaped, sought shel- 
ter amid the mouldering walls, where Griffith’s party had just 
been captured. The second lieutenant, however, cannot rest. By 
means of his signal-book, he procures an interview with his mis- 
tress, to whom he is so communicative on the subject of a projected 
attack upon the fortress, with the remnant of his crew, that captain 
B., who had overheard the conversation, takes the proper mea- 
sures to receive him; and accordingly, in a few hours, afterwards, 
when they rush inte the apartment where Col. Howard, his mili- 
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tary guest, and the ladies, are sitting, they are surrounded by the 
rrison. Griffith and Manual, with his marin’s, having been re- 
eased, we presume, by the ladies, join their friends, and a fierce 
parley ensues. Griffith is willing to retreat, but Borroughcliffe 
insists on detaining the whole party as prisoners. The former is 
about to hew for himself a passage, when the whole assemblage is 
—. by the appearance of the mysterious Pilot, followed by 
a force which at once looks down all opposition; and the inhabi- 
tants of St. Ruth, male and female, are made prisoners of war. 
The invaders, however, content themselves with taking away on- 
ly the colonel, Miss Howard, Miss Plowden, and a few necessary 
omestics. Shortly after they get on board, several hostile vessels 
are seen bearing down upon the American frigate; she maintains 
a running fight with them for a short time, but is compelled, by 
superior force to retreat. In the action, Col. Howard received a 
wound, of which he dies soon after; having in his last moments 
bestowed the hands of his niece and ward, on the young lieute- 
nants. Cecilia, we are told, dropped on the shoulder of her hus- 
band, and “ Katharine received the cold kiss of Barnstable pas- 
sively.” 

Of the remainder of this tale, little needs be told. ‘The com- 
mander of the frigate had been killed in the last conflict, and 
Griffith succeeded him. On the day after that circumstance the 
Pilot took his leave, in a small boat, amid the stormy waves of 
the North Sea. The crew formed many conjectures about him, 
but they could never learn, by whose skill they had been extrica- 
ted from the dangers of the deep; nor, many years afterwards, 
would captain Griffith, who had been early let into the secret, sa- 
tisfy the curiosity of his wife. Had they seen our author’s pre- 
face, they wouid have learnt, what we think is prematurely dis- 
closed, that this personage was no other than the redoubtable John 
Paul Jones, to whom our navy is indebted for examples of the 
most desperate daring. From his history, the author has derived 
the idea of this tale, and some of the events in the life of Jones, 
are sufficiently shadowed forth in these pages. We are not among 
those who would associate with the name of this extraordinary 
man aught that is selfish or base; we believe that his ambition 
sprung from an honourable source, and that his motives, in es- 
pousing cur cause, were those which a patriot might readily avow. 
Those relapses into moods of melancholy or reserve, to which ob- 
jection has been made, may easily be explained by a passage in 
one of his letters to Lady Selkirk —“I have sacrificed,” he says, 
“not only my favourite scheme of life, but the softer affections of 
the heart, and my prospects of domestic life;’—we continue the 
quotation, as further illustrative of his character—* and I am rea- 
dy to sacrifice my life also with cheerfulness, if that forfeiture 
would restore peace and good will among mankind.” He is made 


to observe to Griffith, in the conclusion of these volumes, that their 
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acquaintance had not led to what they had wished; but as we are 
not informed of all the arrangements which had been devised to 
effect what is here alluded to, we can form no conjecture as to 
the cause of their disappointment. The author seems to be so fond 
of steering his ships among the rocks and making them contend 
with each other or with the elements, that he has left the tale to 
get along as well as it can. It must not be denied that most of his 
incidents are well imagined, and generally well told. But we can- 
not devest ourselves of the idea that they are all of a secondary 
character, and we become impatient for something of importance 
from the Pilot. The dialogues, if we except those of the seamen, 
with whom we do not presume to meddle, further than to commend 
their, discipline and their decorous deportment, are not in good 
keeping. The personages do not sufficiently reveal themselves. 
We are too often told how they looked, and how they felt, and 
what their words are intended to make others feel. Of his ladies 
we do not entertain the most exalted opinion. ‘The first appear- 
ance of Katharine, in man’s attire, seeking for her lover, is not 
tolerable, as Dogberry would say; and her letter does not raise 
her in our estimation. Col. Howard is probably intended for a 
very lite gentleman, but we set him down as a formal old prig, 
with his incessant “ Madam,” to two young girls,—his hiece and 
ward! The cockswain, otherwise called Long Tom Coffin, is a 
character, welleconceived and finely sustained to the last. He re- 
minds us of that race of honest tars, who disappeared with the 
ballads and songs of Dibdin. 

Having given the reader an idea of the plot of this tale, we shall 
now extract one or two passages. Long l'om is a denizen of the 
ocean, where we have been forbidden to venture; but he will lose 
nothing by being exhibited on lands after.he had discovered the 
treachery of Dillon, whom, it will be recollected, he had accompa- 
nied to the abbey to effect an exchange of prisoners. After secur- 
ing captain Borroughcliffe and taking from him his pistols, he left 
the apartment. As he groped his way through the dark passages, 
he perceived Dillon, whom he followed to the cloisters where the 
ladies sojourned, in a state of honourable confinement... As Dillon 
entered, the door was left open, and the huge figure of the son of 


Neptune, stood behind him, grasping a terrific harpoon in one 
hand. ' 


« May heaven shield us!” exclaimed Cecilia; clasping her hands 
in affright, and rising involuntarily from her couch; “ are we, too, 
to be imprisoned and murdered?” 

« Surely Miss Howard will not impute to me”—but Dillon ob- 
serving that the wild looks, not only of Cecilia, but of Katharine and 
Alice Dunscombe, also, were directed at some other object, turn- 
ed, and, to his manifest terror, he beheld to gigantic frame of the 
cockswain, surmounted by an iron visage fixed in settled hostility, 


in possession of the only passage to or from the apartment. 
FEBRUARY 1824.——Nno. 262 18 
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“If there’s murder to be done,” said Tom, after surveying the 
astonished group with a stern eye, “its as likely this here har will 
be the one to do it, as another; but you have nothing to fear from 
a man who has followed the seas so long, and has grappled with 
too many monsters, both fish and flesh, not to know how to treat 
a helpless woman. None, who know him, will ever say, that Tho- 
mas Coffin ever used uncivil language, or unseaman-like conduct, 
to any of his mother’s kind.” 

« Coffin!” exclaimed Katharine, advancing with a more confi- 
dant air, from the corner, into which Heh driven ber with 
her companions. 

“ Ay, Coffin,” continued the old sailor, his grim features gra~ 
duilly relaxing, as he gazed on her bright looks; “’tis a solemn 
word, but it’s a name that passes over the shoals, among the is- 
lands, and along the cape, hanes than any other. My father was 
a Coffin, and my mother was a Joy; and the two names can count 
more flukes than all the rest in the island together; though the 
Worths, and the Gar’ners, and the Swaines, dart better harpoons, 
and set truer lances, than any men who come from the weather- 
side of the Atlantic.”’ 

Katharine listened to this digression in honour of the whalers 
of Nantucket, with marked complacency, and, when he conclud- 
ed, she repeated; slowly— 

‘“* (offin! this, then, is long-Tom!” 

«Ay, ay, long-Tom, and no sham in the name either,” return- 
ed the cockswain, suffering the stern indignation that had lowered 
around his hard visage, to relax into a low laugh, as he gazed on 
her animated features; “ the Lord bless your smiling face and bright 
black eyes, young madam; you have heard of old long-Tom, then? 
most likely, *twas something about the blow he strikes at the fish 
—ah! I’m old and Um stiff, now, young madam, but afore I was 
nineteen, I stood at the head of the dance, at a ball on the cape, 
and that with a partner almost as handsome as yourself—ay! and 
this was after I had three broad flukes logg’d against my name.” 

« No,” said Katharine, advancing in her eagerness a step or two 
nigher to the old tar, her cheeks flushing while she spoke, “ I had 
heard of you as the instructer in a seaman’s duty, as the faithful 
cockswain, nay, | may say, as the devoted companion and friend 
of Mr. nichard Barnstable—but, perhaps, you come now as the 
bearer of some message or letter from that gentleman.” 

The sound of his commander’s name suddenly revived the re- 
collection of Coffin, and with it, all the fierce sternness of his 
manner returned. Bending his eyes keenly on the cowering form 
of Dillon, he said, in those deep, harsh tones, that seem peculiar 
to men, who have braved the elements, until they appear to have 
imbibed some of their roughest qualities— 

« Liar! how now? what brought old ‘Tom Coffin into these shoals 
and narrow channels? was it a letter? ha! but by the Lord that 
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maketh the winds to blow, and teacheth the lost mariner how to 
steer over the wide waters, you shall! sleep this night, villain, on 
the planks of the Arielfand if it be the will of God, that beautiful 
piece of handicraft is to sink at her moorings, like a worthless 
hulk, ye shall still sleep in her; ay, and a sleep that shall not end, 
till they call all hands, to fé0f up the days’work of this life, at 
the close of man’s longest voyage.” 

The extraordinary vehemence, the language, the attitude of the 
old seaman, commanding in its energy, and the honest indigna- 
tion that shone in every look of his keen eyes, together with the 
nature of the address, and its paralizing effect on Dillon, who 
quailed before it like the stricken deer, united to keep the female 
listeners, for many moments, silent through amazement. During 
this brief period, Tom advaticed upon his nerveless victim, and 
lashing his arms together behind his back, he fastened him, by a 
strong cord, to the broad canvass belt that he constantly wore 
ar ound his own body, leaving to himself, by this ar rangement, the 
free use of his arms and weapons of offence, while he secured his 
captive. 

“Surely,” said Cecilia, recovering her recollection the first of 
the astonished group, * Mr. Barnstable has not commissioned you 
to offer this violence to my uncle’s kinsman, under the root of 
colonel Howard?—Miss Piowden, your friend has strangely for- 
gotten himself, in this transaction, if this man acts in obedience 
to his orders!” 

« My friend, my cousin Howard,” returned Katharine, « would 
never commission his cockswain, or any one, to do an unworthy 
deed. Speak, honest sailor; why do you commit this outrage on 
the worthy Mr. Dillon, colonel Howard’s kinsman, and a cupboard 
cousin of St. Ruth’s abbey?” 

« Nay, Katharine—”’ 

« Nay, Cecilia, be patient, and let the stranger have utterance; 
he may solve the difficulty altogether.” 

The cockswain, understanding that an explanation was expect- 
ed from his lips, addressed himself to the task, with an energy 
suitable both to the subject and to his own feelings. In avery few 
words, though a little obscured by his peculiar diction, he made 
his listeners understand the confidence that Barnstable had re- 
posed i in Dillon, and the treachery of the latter. They heard him 
with increased astonisinnent, and Cecilia hardly allowed him time 
to conclude, before she exclaimed—. 

« And did colonel Howard, could colonel Howard listen to this 
treacherous project?” 

“ Ay, they patched it up among them,” returned Tom; “ though 
one part of this cruise will turn out but badly.” 

“ Even Borroughcliffe, cold and hardened as he appears to be by 
habit, would spurn at such dishonour,” added Miss Howard. 

“ But, Mr. BarnstableF” at length Katharine succeeded in say- 
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ing, when her feelings permitted her utterance, “said you not, 
that soldiers were in quest of him?’ 

« Ay, ay, young ee xen the cockswain replied, smiling with 
grim ferocity, “ they are in chase, but he has shifted his anchor- 
age; and even if they should find him, his long pikes would make 
short work of a dozen red-coats.* The Lord of tempests and 
calms have mercy though, on the schooner! Ah! young madam, 
she is as lovely to the eyes of an old sea-faring man, as any of 
your kind can be to human nature.” 

“But why this delayP—away then, honest. Tom, and reveal the 
treachery to your commander; you may not yet be too late—why 
delay a moment?” 

“'The ship tarries for want of a pilot—I could carry three 
fathom over the shoals of Nantucket, the darkest night that ever 
shut the windows of heaven, but I should be likely to run upon 
breakers in this navigation. As it was, I was near getting into 
a that I should have had to fight my way out of.” 

“ If that be all, follow me,” cried the ardent Katherine; * I will 
conduct you to a path that leads to the ocean, without approach- 
ing the sentinels.” : 

Until this moment, Dillon had entertained a secret expectation 
of a rescue, but when he heard this proposal, he felt his blood re- 
treating to his heart, from every part of his agitated frame, and 
his last hope seemed wrested from him. Raising himself from the 
abject, shrinking attitude, in which both shame and dread had con- 
spired to keep him, as though he had been fettered to the spot, he 
approached Cecilia, and cried, in tones of horror— 

“Do not, do not consent, Miss Howard, to abandon me to the 
fury of this man! your uncle, your honourable uncle, even new, 
applauded and united with me in my enterprise, which is no more 
than a common artifice in war,” 

« My uncle would unite, Mr. Dillon, in no project of deliberate 
treachery, like this,” said Cecilia, coldly. 

“ He did, | swear by—” 

Liar?” interrupted the deep tones of the cockswain. 

Dillon shivered with agony and terror, while the sounds of this 
appalling voice sunk into his inmost soul; but as the pe of the 
night, the secret ravines of the cliffs, and the turbulence of the 
ocean flashed across his imagination, he again yielded to a dread 
of the horrors to which he should be exposed, in encountering 
them at the mercy of his powerful enemy, and he continued his 
solicitations— 

“ Hear me, once more hear me—Miss Howard, I beseech you, 
hear me; am I not of your own blood and country! will you see 
me abandoned to the wild, merciless, malignant fury of this man, 
who will transfix me with that—oh! God! if you had but seen the 
sight I beheld in the Alacrity!—hear me, Miss Howard, for the 
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love you bear your Maker, intercede for me. Mr. Griffith shall be 
released —”’ 

« Liar!” again interrupted the cockswain. 

“ What promises he?” asked Cecilia, turning her averted face 
once more at the miserable captive. 

« Nothing that will be fulfilled,” said Katherine; << follow, ho- 
nest Tom, and I, at least, will conduct you in good faith.” . 

“ Cruel, obdurate Miss Plowden; gentle, kind Miss Alice, you 
will not refuse to raise your voice in my favour; your heart is not 
hardened by any imaginary dangers to those you love.” 

“ Nay, address not me,” said Alice, bending her meek eyes to 
the floor; “ I trust your life is in no danger, and I pray that he who 
has the power, will have the mercy, to see you unharmed.” 

« Away,” said Tom, grasping the collar of the helpless Dillon, 
and rather carrying than leading him into the nag “if a sound, 
one quarter as loud as a young porpoise makes, when he draws 
his first breath, comes from you, villain, you shall see the sight of 
the Alacrity over again. My harpoon keeps its edge well, and the 
old arm can yet drive it to the seizing.” 


Another extract will enable us to bring all the principal actors 
in this drama, upon the stage. Scene: a room in the Abbey of St. 
Ruth. Col. Howard, Capt. Borroughcliffe, and the three young la- 
dies, are discovered at a supper-table. The captain has just inti- 
mated his knowledge of the intended attack upor the castle: 





“A loud crash interrupted further speech, and the sounds of 
heavy footsteps were heard in the adjoining room, as if many men 
were alighting on its floor, in quick succession. Borroughcliffe 
drew back, with great coolness, to the opposite side of the large 
apartment, and took a sheathed sword from the table where it had 
been placed; at the same moment the door was burst open, and 
Barnstable entered alone, but heavily armed. 

«You are my prisoners, gentlemen,” said the sailor, as he ad- 
vanced; “resistance is useless, and without it you shall,receive 
favour. Ha! Miss Plowden! my advice was, that you should not 
be present at this scene.” 

“ Barnstable, we are betrayed!” cried the agitated Katherine. 
« But it is not yet too late. Blood has not yet been spilt, and you 
can retire, without that dreadful alternative, with honour. Go, 
then, delay not another moment; for, should the soldiers of Capt. 
Borroughcliffe come to the rescue of their commander, the abbey 
would be a scene of horror!” 

«Go you away; go, Katharine,” said her lover, with impatience; 
“ This is no place for such as you. But, Capt. Borroughcliffe, if 
such be your name, you must perceive that resistance is in vain. 
I have ten good pikes in this outer room, in twenty better hands, 
and it will be madness to fight against such odds.” | 
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“Show me your strength,” said the captain, “ that 1 may take 
counsel with mine honour.” ' 

“ Your bonour shall be appeased, my brave soldier, for such is 
your bearing, though your livery is my aversion, and your cause 
most unholy! Heave-ahead, boys! but hold your hands for orders.” 

The party of fierce-looking sailors, whom Barnstable led, on 
receiving this order, rushed into the room in a medley; but, not- 
withstanding the surly glances, and savage characters of their 
dress and equipments, they struck no blow, nor committed any 
act of hostility. The ladies shrunk back appalled, as this terrific 
little band took possession of the hall; and even Borroughcliffe, was 
seen to fall back towards a door, w hich, in some measure, covered 
his retreat. The confusion of this sudden movement had not yet 
subsided, when sounds of strife were heard rapidly approaching 
from a distant part of the building, and presently one of the nu- 
merous doors of the apartment was violently opened, when two 
of the garrison of the abbey rushed into the hall, vigorously press- 
ed by twice their number of seamen, seconded by Griffith, Manu- 
al, and Merry, who were armed with such weapons of offence as 
had presented themselves to their hands, at their unexpected li- 
beration. There was a movement on the part of the seamen, whe 
already were in possession of the room, that threatened instant 
death to the fugitives; but Barnstable beat down their pikes with 
his sword, and sternly ordered them to fall back. Surprise produ- 
ced the same pacific result among the combatants; and as the sol- 
diers hastily sought a refuge behind their own officers, and the re- 
leased captives, ‘with their lib rators, joined the body of their 
friends, the quiet of the hall, which had been so rudely interrupt- 
ed, was soon restored. 

« You see, sir,” said Barnstable, after grasping the hands of 
Griffith and Manual, in a warm and cordial pressure, “ that all my 
plans have succeeded. Your sleeping guard are noes 3 watched 
in their barracks, by one party, our officers are released, and your 
sentinels cut off by another, while, with a third, I hold the centre 
of the abbey , and am, subs stantially, in possession of your own per- 
son. In consideration, therefore, of what is due to humanity, and 
to the presence of these ladies, let there be no struggle! I shall 
impose no difficult terms, nor any long imprisonment.” 

The recruiting officer manifested a composure, throughout the 
whole scene, that would have excited some uneasiness in his inva- 
ders, had there been opportunity for more minute observation; but 
his countenance now gradually assumed an appearance of anxie- 
ty, and his head was fre ‘quently turned, as if listening for further, 
and more important interruptions. He answered, however, to this 
appeal, with his ordinary deliberation. 

« You speak of conquests, sir, before they are achieved. My ve- 
nerable host and myself are not so defenceless as you may choose 
to imagine.” While speaking, he threw aside the cloth of a side 
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table, from beneath which, the colonel and himself were instantly 
armed with a brace of pistols each. «* Here are the death warrants 
of four of your party, and these brave fellows at my back can ac- 
count for two more. I believe, my transatlantic warrior, that we 
are now something in the condition of Cortes and the Mexicans, 


when the former overrun part of your continent—I being Cortes, . 


armed with artificial thunder and lightning, and you the Indians, 
with nothing but your pikes and slings, and such other antedilu- 
vian inventions. Shipwrecks and sea-water are fatal dampers of 
gun-powder!”’ 

« That we are unprovided with fire-arms, | will not deny,” said 
Barnstable; “ but we are men who are used, from infancy, to de- 
pend on our good right arms for life and safety, and we know how 
to use them, though we should even grapple with death! As for 
the trifles in your hands, gentlemen, you are not to suppose that 
men who are trained to look in at one end of a thirty-two poun- 
der, loaded with grape, while the match is put to the other, will 
so inuch as wink at their report, though you fired them by fifties. 
What say you, boys! is a pistol a weapon to repel boarderst”’ 

The discordant and disdainful laughs that burst from the re- 
strained seamen, were a sufficient pledge of their indifference to 
so trifling a danger. Borroughclifte noted their hardened boldness, 
and taking the supper bell, which was lying near him, he rang it, 
for a minute, with gréat violence. The heavy tread of trained 
footsteps soon followed this extraordinary summons; and pres=nt- 
ly, the several sloors of the apartment were opened, and filled with 
armed soldiers, wearing the livery of the English crown. 

“If you hold these smailer weapons in such vast contempt,” 
said the recruiting officer, when he perceived that his men had 
possessed themselves of all the avenues, “it is in my power to try 
the virtue of some more formidable, After this exhibition of my 
strength, gentlemen, I presume you cannot hesitate to submit as 
as prisoners of war.” 

The seamen had been formed in something like tailitary array, 
by the assiduity of Manual, during the preceding dialogue; and as 
the different doors had discovered fresh accessions to the strength 
of the enemy, the marine industriously offered new fronts, until 
the small party was completely arranged in a hollow square, that 
might have proved formidable in a charge, bristled as it was with 
the deadly pikes of the Ariel. 

“ Herehas been some mistake,” said Griffith, after glancing his 
eye at the formidable array of the soldiers; “1 take precedence of 
Mr. Barnstable, and I shall propose to you, Capt. Borroughcliffe, 
terms that may remove this scene of strife from the dwelling of 
Col. Howard.’ 

«'The dwelling of Col. Howard,” cried the veteran, “is the 
dwelling of his king, or of the meanest servant of the crown! so, 
Borroughcliffe, spare not the traitors on my behalf; accept no other 
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terms, than such unconditional submission as is meet to exact from 
the rebellious subjects of the Anointed of the Lord.” 

While Griffith spoke, Barnstable folded his arms, in affected 
composure, and glanced his eyes expressively at the shivering 
Katherine, who, with her companions, still continued agitated spec- 
tators of all that passed, chained to the spot by their apprehen- 
sions; but to this formidable denunciation, of the master of the ab- 
bey, he deemed proper to reply— 

“Now, by every hope I have of sleeping again on salt water, 
old gentleman, if it were not for the presence of these three trem- 
bling females, but I should feel tempted to dispute, at once, the 
title of his majesty—you may make such a covenant as you will 
with Mr. Griffith, but if it contain one syllable about submission 
to your king, or of any other allegiance, than that which I owe to 
the Continental Congress, and the state of Massachusetts, you 
may as well consider the terms violated at once; for not an article 
of such an agreement will I consider as binding on me, or on any 
that shall choose to follow me as jeader.” 

“Here are but two leaders, Mr. Barnstable,” interrupted the 
haughty Griffith; “the one of the enemy, and the other, of the 
arms of America. Capt. Borroughcliffe, to you as the former, [ ad- 
dress myself. The great objects of the contest, which now unhap- 
pily divides England from her ancient colonies, can be in no de- 
gree, affected by the events of this night; while on the other hand, 
by a rigid a:ilherence to military notions, much private evil and 
deep domestic calamity, must follow any struggle in sucha place. 
We have but to speak, sir, and these rude men, who already stand 
impatiently handling their instruments of death, will aim them at 
each other’s lives; and who can say that he shall be able to stay 
their hands when and where he will! I know you to be a soldier, 
and that you are not yet to learn how much easier it is to stimu- 
late to blood, than to glut vengeance.” 

Borroughcliffe, unused to the admission of violent emotions, 
and secure in the superiority of his own party, both in numbers 
and equipments, heard him with the coolest composure to the end, 
and then answered in his customary manner, 

“] honour your logic, sir. Your premises are indisputable, and 
the conclusion most obvious. Commit, then, those worthy tars to 
the good keeping of honest Drill, who will see their famished na- 
tures revived by divers eatables, and a due proportion of suitable 
fluids; while we can discuss the manner in which you are to re- 
turn to the colonies around a bottle of liquor, which my friend Ma- 
nual there, assures me has come from the sunny side of the is- 
land of Madeira, to be drunk in a bleak corner of that of Britain. 
By my palate! but the rascals brighten at the thought! They know 
by instinct, sir, that a shipwrecked mariner is a fitter companion 
to a ration of beef and a pot of porter, than to such unsightly things 
as bayonets and boarding-pikes!”’ 
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« Trifle not unseasonably!”? exclaimed the impatient young sail- 
or. “ You have the odds in numbers, but whether it will avail yeu 
much in a deadly struggle of hand to hand, is a question you 
must put to your prudence: we stand not here to ask terms, but 
to grant them. You must be brief, sir, for the time is wasting 
while we delay.” 

« I have offered to you the means of obtaining in perfection the 
enjoyment of the three most ancient of the numerous family of 
the arts—eating, drinking, and sleeping! What more do you re- 
quirer”’ 

“ That you order these men, who fill the pass to the outer door, 
to fall back and give us room. I would take, in peace, these arm- 
ed men from before the eyes of those who are unused to such 
sights. Before you oppose this demand, think how easily these 
hardy fellows could make a way for themselves, against your di- 
vided force.” 

“ Your companion, the experienced captain Manual, will tell 
you that such a maneeuvre would be very unmilitary, with a su- 
perior body in your rear!” 

« | have not leisure, sir, for this folly,” cried the indignant Grif- 
fith, “Do you refuse us an unmolested retreat from the abbey?” 

“I de.” 

Griffith turned, with a look of extreme emotion, to the ladies, 
and beckoned them to retire, unable to give utterance to his wishes 
in words. After a moment of deep silence, however, he once more 
addressed Borroughcliffe in the tones of conciliation. 

“If Manual and myself will return to our prisons, and submit 
to the will of your government,” he said, “can the rest of the par- 
ty return to the frigate unmolested?” 

“ They cannot,” replied the soldier, who, perceiving that the 
crisis approached, was gradually losing his artificial deportment 
in the interest of the moment. “ You, and all others, who willing- 
ly invade the peace of these realms, must abide the issue.” 

«“ Then God protect the innocent and defend the right!” 

« Amen.” 

“ Give way, villains!” cried Griffith, facing the party that held 
the outer door; “ give way, or you shall be riddled with our pikes!” 

« Show them your muzzles, men!” shouted Borroughcliffe; « but 
pull no trigger till they advance.” 

There was an instant of bustle and preparation, in which the 
rattling of fire arms, blended with the suppressed execrations and 
threats of the intended combatants; and Cecilia and Katharine 
had both covered their faces to veil the horrid sight that was mo- 
mentarily expected, when Alice Dunscombe advanced, boldly, 
between the points of the threatening rot and spoke in a 
voice that stayed the hands that were alreadv uplifted. 

«Hear me, men! if men ye be, and not demons, thirsting for 
each other’s blood; though ye walk abroad in the semblance of 
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him who died that ye might be elevated to the rank of angels! 
call ye this war? Is this the glory that is made to warm the hearts 
of even silly and confiding women? Is the peace of families to be 
destroyed to gratify your wicked lust for conquest; and is life to 
be taken in vain, in order that you may boast of the foul deed in 
your wicked revels! Fall back then, ye British soldiers! if ye be 
worthy of that name, and give passage to a woman; and remem- 
ber that the first shot that is fired, will be buried in her bosom!” 

“The men, thus enjoined, shrunk before her commanding mein, 
and a way was made for her exit through that very dvor which 
Griffith had, in vain, solicited might be cleared for himself and 
aawigh But Alice, instead of advancing, appeared to have suddenly 

ost the use of those faculties which had already effected so much. 
Her figure seemed rooted to the spot where she had spoken, and 
her eyes were fixed in a settled gaze as if dwelling on some hor- 
rid object. While she yet stood in this attitude of unconscious 
helplessness, the door-way became again darkened, and the figure 
of the Pilot was seen on its threshold, clad, as usual, in the hum- 
ble vestments of his profession, but heavily armed with the wea- 
pons of naval war. For an instant, he stood a silent spectator of 
the scene; and then advanced calmly, but with searching eyes, 
into the centre of the apartment.” 

In proportion to the lively interest with which we observe the 
progress of this writer, is our regret that he should have restricted 
the enjoyment of this production, by the undue admixture of ma- 
ritime occurrences, detailed in the peculiar jargon of seamen. To 
such persons, all the circumstances to which we allude and the 
language in which they are described, present nothing new. They 
are, moreover, not precisely that descriptign of readers, whose ap- 
probation, a man of letters should be ambitious to obtain. Mr. ovr. 
er has given sufficient evidence that he has the means of enrich- 
ing our native stock of literature in this department, and we cor- 
dially wish that he may go on rejoicing in his course. 


ee 






The following is a monkish composition, the Latin not being 
classical. The word Tumba is Pi in no Roman author. The 
Epitaph runs thus— 

Hic jacet, in tumba, 

Rosamuundi, non Rosamunda, 

Non redolet, sed olet, 

Que redolere solet. 

The literal translation is: “ Here lies in the Tomb, the rose of 
the world not a fragrant rose; for she who used to exhale perfume, 
now has a disgusting odour.” In English we might say: 

Within this dark and silent tomb repose 
The bones of her once styled the world’s fair rose; 
How chang’d alas, is Rosamond the fair 
Whose fragrance once perfumed the ambient air. 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE REVOLUTION OF THE 
GREEKS. 


. 

We had made some progress in a translation, from the Annuaire U nwer- 
selle, of a very animated account of the present struggle of the Greeks, 
when we met with the following narrative, in the Boston Daily Adver- 
tizer; which, being compiled from later information, is more satisfactory. 
In laying it before our readers we cannot but advert to the cordial man- 
ner in which the cause of these suffering people has been espoused by the 
citizens of this country. In town-meetings, at our seminaries of learn- 
ing, and even before the holy altars, our sympathy has been loudly and 
feeliogly expressed. Itis peculiarly incumbent upon us to cherish such 
seniiments, since it is for the very principles which are the foundation 
of our government that the Greeks are contending. The ancestors of 
this enslaved race, when their household fires had been extinguished 
by the Persian invasion, decreed that they could only be rekindled from 
the altar of Apollo. Would it be too presumptuous in us to hazard the 
prediction,—at a period, when there is not a nation left in Europe, to 
assert the cause of freedom,—that our country is destined to become 
the Delphos which shall supply the sacred flame? 


In the year 1814, an association for the promotion of know- 
ledge and of general improvement in Greece was established at 
Vienna. To this association many distinguished statesmen of 
western Europe, many of the literati, particularly in Germany, 
and most of the affluent merchants and other respectable charac- 
ters in Greece itself, subscribed and contributed. No political 
object was avowed. In general none probably was contemplated. 
Still, however, the views of the most ardent associates doubtless 
extended to the political regeneration of Greece. The efferves- 
cence, which existed#in Spain, France, Italy, and Germany, after 
the overthrow of Napoleon, and the general call for political 
improvement in those countries, could not but have had an effect 
in Greece, from which country about one hundred young men 
annually resort to the Universities of Western Europe. 

In the year 1820, the war of the Porte against Ali, the power- 
ful and veteran Pacha of Yanina, broke out. In this war the 
Greeks took no part, and Ali, when driven by the Turkish armies 
into his strong hold of the lake of Yanina, took with him more 
than one hundred of the most respectable Greeks in his domini- 
ons, as hostages for the quiet of the rest. By the end of the a 
1820, Ali’s armies had either deserted him or been driven from 
the field, and he was closely besieged by the Turkish Pacha, who 
had been sent against him. In this state of things, in the begin- 
ning of 1821, the Greek Hospodar of Wallachia died. The two 
Turkish provinces, Wallachia and Moldavia, bordering on Aus- 
tria and Russia, and wholly inhabited by Christians of the Greek 
faith, (though not of the Greek nation,) are governed by Greek 
princes called Hospodars, nominated by the Porte. This govern- 
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ment is guaranteed to these two provinces by several treaties be- 
tween the Porte and Russia. On the death of the Greek Hospo- 
dar of Wallachia, in January, 1821, before a new one could be 
appointed at Constantinople, Theodore, a native Wallachian, 
gathered together sixty or seventy adventurers, principally Alba- 
nians—a kind of Turkish Swiss found in every part of the em- 
pire—and with these marched out of Bucharest, the capital of 
Wallachia, calling on the inhabitants to revolt and procure the 
redress of their grievances. It has been said that this revolt was 
effected by the gold and the emissaries of Ali Pacha. ‘Theodore 
in a short time collected about fifteen thousand men, without 
plan or organization, who demanded a redress of the grievances 
which they suffered under their Greek governors. The Porte re- 
ceived the news of the revolt with little concern, and despatched 
officers with orders to suppress it, as one of those hasty mutinies, 
which are frequently happening in all parts of ‘Turkey. 

Meantime, however, a more serious event took place in the ad- 
joining province of Moldavia. On the seventh of March, 1821, a 
proclamation was found pasted up in all the streets of Jassy, the 
capital of Moldavia, signed by Prince Alexander Ypsilauti, cail- 
ing upon the inhabitants to assert their liberty, assuring them that 
Prince Michael Suzzo, the Hospodar of Moldavia, was in their 
cause, and intimating that the co-operation of Russia might be 
hoped.— Alexander Ypsilanti i is of one of the oldest families of 
Greece; his father was Hospodar of Wallachia, and escaped to 
Russia, his life being threatened by the Porte; Alexander had been 
educated in a Russian military school, served and lost an arm in 
the Russian army, and at this moment enjoyed the rank of Major 
General, in the Russian service. He had been an active member 
of the association alluded to above, and stood in correspondence 
with the men of most influence in all parts of Greece. It was 
true that Prince Suzzo was in the secret of this revolt, although, 
in the first instance, it was against himself. Y psilanti’s procia- 
mation had a powerful effect. The people rose and crowded to his 
standard, and he was soon in full march towards Wallachia. On 
the way, he was joined by another strong band, who had revolted 
at the same time 2t Galaez, on the Danube, and it may justly be 
called singular that these three simultaneous insurrections were 
wholly without concert. 

The news of these events produced a lively excitement at Odes- 
sa, of which a great part of the inhabitants are Greek. The weal- 
thy subscribed in the most liberal manner, and the young and ad- 
venturous crowded to the banner of Ypsilanti, which was embla- 
zoned, like that of Constantine, with the Christian cross, and the 
motto “in this thou shalt conquer.” Ypsilanti lost no time in 
sending av address to the Russian emperor, then at Laybach; and 
the emperor lost as little time in ordering Ypsilanti’s name to be 
erased from the lists of the Russian army, and directing the Rus- 
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sian consul at Jassy to denounce the revolutionary proceedings in 
the name of the emperor. Information of these measures was also 
given to the Porte, by the baron Strogonoff, the Russian minister 
at Constantinople. The Porte not wholly satisfied, ordered a 
search of all vessels passing to or from the Black Sea; an order, 
at which baron Strogonoff took umbrage. 

By this time the Porte was alarmed at the progress of the re- 
volt. The lives of the Greeks at Constantinople were threatened. 
Suzzo was outlawed as a traitor, and the Greek patriarch, by or- 
der of the Porte, excommunicated him and all the Moldavian re- 
bels.—Meantime, however, the flame was spreading. Alexander 
Ypsilanti had his agents in all the provinces of Greece, who re- 
ceived and propagated intelligence of the events in the two north- 
eastern provinces. Preparations had been making all winter in 
the mountains of the Morea, and arms were collected and coun- 
cils held by Peter Mavromichalis, the Bey of the Mainotes, and 
his brave associates. At the end of March they had eight thou- 
sand men ready to throw off the yoke. The news from Moldavia 
put them in motion, and the Turks were driven to the fortresses 
in all the southern parts of the Morea. ‘The thirtieth of March, 
Germanus, archbishop of Patras, raised the standard of the cross, 
collected the peasantry, and after a skirmishing warfare and many 
mutual excesses drove the Turks into the citadel of Patras. On 
the same day, the Messenian senate of Calamata was convened; 
proclamations were issued, addressed to the Greeks: another to 
the ‘Turks, promising them protection, on condition of their not 
resisting; and others to foreign nations. Among the last a procla- 
mation was addressed, by this body, in the month of May, to the 
citizens of the United States, of which the original was published 
in a late Number of the North American Review. 

It was highly favourable to the cause of the patriots that Chur- 
shid, Pacha of the Morea, the ablest Turkish commander who has 
appeared in this war, was absent, besieging Ali Pacha at Yanina. 
On hearing of the revolt in the Morea, he detached his lieutenant, 
Jussuf Selim, with a considerable force. Jussuf landed at Patras, 
pillaged the city, burned eight hundred houses, and massacred 
the Greeks who fell into his hands, without distinction of age or 
sex. This severity produced a happy effect: it roused many, who 
had hitherto taken no part. ‘The whole province was in arms. 
Gregory, a monk, ranged the country with a crogs in his hand, and 
took post, with several thousand followers, at the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth: and in a few days Attica, Livadia, Acarnania, and Thessaly 
were in open revolt. The features of insurrection were every 
where the same. After some bloody skirmishes, the Turks were 
every where driven to the walled towns, and often to the castles 
in the towns. Nor were the islands behind the continent. Hydra, 
_Spezzia, and Ipsara, the three islands where the navigation of 

Greece centres, formed their senate, fitted out in a short time one 
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hundred and eighty privateers, and swept the ‘Turkish trade from 
the Archipelago. The single house of Conturioty fitted out thirty 
small cruisers. Bolbina, a lady whose husband had been put to 
death by the Turks, fitted out, at her own expense, three cruisers, 
and commanded the little squadron in person. These fleets raised 
all the islands; ke;.t up a communication between them; blockaded 
the ports where the Turks were fortified, and gave life to the 
patriot cause, in every quarter. 

While the revolution was thus spreading in Greece, it was al- 
most wholly crushed in Wallachia and Moldavia. When the re- 
solutions of the emperor of Russia were made known by the Rus- 
sian consul at Jassy, a counter revolution was effected, and prince 
Suzzo fled from the province. Ypsilanti marched to Bucharest, 
but could come to no understanding with ‘Theodore, whose move- 
ment had been purely accidental, and who had no sympathy with 
the Greeks. After four days’ conference, they separated. Turkish 
armies entered Wallachia; Theodore tried to make terms with 
one of the Pachas. His overtures were rejected, and he then, 
deserted by most of his followers, fled to Ypsilanti. Ypsilanti put 
him under arrest, tried him by court-martial, and shot him.—These 
events brought dissentions into his way, and prepared for an in- 
auspicious result.—Meantime, the rage of the Turks at Constan- 
tinople was raised to the highest, by the news which poured in from 
all quarters. The Grand Vizier was displaced for want of energy, 
and Benderli-Ali-Pacha, then in Asia, was called to the post. 
Benderli, with a host of Asiatic Turks, put himself in motion; 
on the twenty-first of April he entered Constantinople. The next 
day was Easter, the great festival of the Greek church; and on 
that day, the patriarch Gregory was torn from the altar, where he 
was officiating, and hung at the door of the patriarchal palace. 
His crime was “ having known and not having suppressed the re- 
bellion in the Morea.” His body was dragged about the streots 
by Jews, and thrown into the Bosphorus. On the same day, the 
bishop of Ephesus and two other prelates, and some of the most 
considerable Greeks, were hung from the windows of their houses. 
In ten days the new Grand Vizier was depesed and banished; but 
by the clamour of the populace his banishment was commuted into 
decapitation. A deputation of three Janissaries was admitted to 
a permanent seat in the divan, and the whole male population of 
the Ottoman empire called upon, by solemn proclamation of the 
sultan, “ to relinquish the life of the cities, to mount, to resume 
the life of the field, the life of their ancestors.”’ 

Witnessing the march of troops to Wallachia and Moldavia, 
contrary to the stipulations of the treaties between Russia and 
the Porte;—the indiscriminate slaughter of Christians; the de- 
struction of churches, and the murder of the patriarch, the Rus- 
sian minister remonstrated warmly with the Porte, and demanded 
satisfaction. The replies of the Reis Effendi were unsatisiactory; 
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baron Strogonoff repeated them, allowing the Porte eight days to 
reply; no reply was returned, and the minister departed from Con- 
stantinople. On the day of his departure, an answer was sent 
him by the Reis Effendi, dated back on the last of the eight days. 
Baron Strogonoff refused to open it, but sent it tohis court at St. 
Petersburgh. ‘Thus the negociation was hereafter carried on be- 
tween Constantinople and Petersburgh, with extreme delay—the 
Turks gained time, and on this,as on every other point, they mani- 
festly outgeveralled the Russian minister. The difficulty was, 
that Austria and England would not permit Russia to engage in a 
war. The Russians collected an army of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men in Bessarabia, a province separated from Moldavia 


by the river Pruth, and here their interference ended, The Turk-. 


ish armies in Wallachia met and destroyed that of Ypsilanti, on 
the nineteenth of June, and Ypsilanti himself escaped with diffi- 
culty into the Austrian territory, where he was immediately seiz- 
ed and thrown into the castle of Montgatz, and is there confined 
to this day. But though all regular insurrection was thus crushed, 
the dispersed partizans of Ypsilanti, brigands stimulated by Ali 
Pacha, adventurers of all kinds, profited of the state of the 
provinces, kept up a warfare from the mountains, and gave full 
employment the rest of the season, toa Turkish army of twenty- 
five thousand men. 

In now turning our attention to the incidents of the war in 
Greece, a very imperfect sketch only can be made. The revolt 
having simultaneously taken place, in four or five different pro- 
vinces, it was obviously impossible for Churshid, who commanded 
in chief, in Roumelia, to undertake any one powerful expedition, 
gin as he had the siege of Ali Pacha to press. He, howev- 
er, detached or raised four different corps to act respectively in 
the Morea, Acarnania, Livadia, and Thessaly, and if possible 
form a junction in the Morea. The history of the campaign will 
therefore be briefly told by saying, that each of these ‘Turkish 
corps desarmées was fully occupied in sustaining itself during 
the summer against the bodies of revolutionists in the different 
provinces, who began the war with clubs and forks, and before the 
season was closed were well armed with guns and sabres, the 
fruits of their victories. 

The naval war was conducted with great spint. The Capudan 
Pacha or chief admiral was very late out of the Dardanelles, 
and the Greeks succeeded in destroying a ship of the line, which 
they decoyed into an exposed position, and the Capudan-bey per- 
ished with this vessel. Emboldened by this success, they attempt- 
ed to bring off the Greek population of Haivali, a very flourishing 
town on the Asiatic coast, with a college library, and population 
of thirty-six thousand. The Turks resisted the Grecian fleet, a 

eneral conflict ensued, and the whole town was wholly destroyed. 
he enterprise was principally conducted by the Samians, who 
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led the way in the revolt of the isles on this quarter. Great ex- 
cesses were committed on the Christians at Smyrna, at the tidings 
of these events; and fifty Greeks were taken out of a Russian 
vessel in the port of Smyrna and hung on the shore. After these 
events, the Capudan Pacha left the Dardanelles, but did not suc- 
ceed in bringing the Grecian fleet te action. The operations of 
the Turkish admiral were confined to throwing supplies into the 
fortresses of the Morea and such of the isles as remained in the 
hands of the Turks. | 

As the news of the Grecian revolution spread in Europe, not 
only supplies of all descriptions poured in, from Europe, but 
volunteers crowded to the standard of liberty. The sons of Greece, 
especially, in this hour of evil, resorted to their native land. 
Among them came Demetrius Ypsilanti, the brother of Alexan- 
der, also in the Russian service. Though but twenty-two years 
of age, he was acknowledged by the senate of the Morea as com- 
mander-in-chief, and in this capacity issued his proclamations to 
the whole Grecian race, on the twenty-fourth of July. But the 
want of discipline and subordination, and means of all kinds, was 
a great obstacle to the achievement of any important enterprise. 

Ardor and desperation, however, supplied the place of all other 
resources. On the third of August, the important fortress of Mo- 
zembasia surrendered, and about the same time that of Navatino. 
In both these cases, the Greek bands, exasperated by the long op- 
pression they had endured, and by the murder of their patriarch, 
committed some excesses on the Turkish prisoners. Ypsilanti, 
unable to restrain his troops, declared, that unless full power were 
given him by an assembly of all Greece to enforce his orders, he 
would retire from the cause. This firm step produced a general 
conference of deputies, by whom it was resolved to call a conven- 
tion of seventy members to form a constitution. Meantime 
Ypsilanti and the other commanders received full authority to 
execute their orders. 

In Epirus, Churschid was still confined at Yanina. In Mace- 
donia, Cassandra was sacked by the Turks, and a frightful carnage 
of the unarmed inhabitants ensued. In Thessaly, Ulysses, lately 
a partizan in the service of Ali Pacha, gained several victories in 
the defiles of the mountains, where he was posted, particularly at 
Thermopyle. In Attica, Athens was taken bv the patriots; and 
in the Morea, after a hard-pressed siege, Tripolizza, the capital 
of the province, a strong walled town, was taken by assault. To 
Tripolizza, the principal Turkish population, with all the move- 
able wealth of the province, had fled, taking with them eighty 
hostages, of the most respectable of the Greek inhabitants. These 
hostages were all murdered in the beginning of the siege. Exas- 
perated by this, on the moment of entering the city, the Greeks 
put to the sword every Turk they met, and were guilty of a car- 
nage, which cannot but be condemned. The person of the com- 
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mandant, the Bey of Corinth, and the Harem of Churshid Pacha, 
were spared. Shortly after this great victory, the citadel of Co- 
rith ny eal In the month of October, the Capudan Pacha, 
having formed a junction with the Egyptian and Algerine fleets, 
entered the Gulf of Lepanto, and took thirty sail of small Greek 
vessels out of a port near Delphi, and this was the only exploit 
of the Ottoman navy this year; though the Turks have several 
three-deckers and seventy-fours equal to any ships in the world. 

Ali Pacha held out to the close of the year, but was very hard 
pressed; yet as he grew weaker a new enemy started up on the 
opposite quarter, in the Persians, who made work for a ‘Turkish 
army in the east. The Grecian congress assembled in November, 
and in six weeks completed their work, and published their con- 
stitution the first day of the new year. 


In the sketch of the year 1821, it was observed that the Gre- 
cian deputies selemabled at Epidaurus to form a constitution, dis- 
charged this duty, and published the constitution January Ist, 
(12th, N.S.) 1821. Prince Alexander Mavrocordato, a patriotic 
Greek of Constantinople, who, with great personal sacrifices, had 
embarked in the cause from the first moment, was chosen presi- 
dent of the executive council of five, in which body all the execu- 
tive powers of the state are invested. Three printing presses 
were soon established, a newspaper published, money coined, and 
a system of internal and external duties, adapted to the exigen- 
ces of the moment, organized. The constitution was every where 
received with joy. 

At the same time an event happened in the north of Greece, 
that cast a shade over this prospect. Ali Pacha, after sustaining 
a siege of nearly twe years in his castle at Yanina, was at length 
betrayed into a surrender of himself to Churshid Pacha, in the 
month of January, and on the fifth of February he was put to 
death. By this event, the army of Churshid was left at liberty to 
make a descent on southern Greece; and the Greeks seemed tobe 
left single-handed to sustain the encounter. The Turkish plan 
of operations was the following:—That Churshid, with all the 
forces which he could collect from Albania, Thessaly, and Mace- 
donia, should traverse Thessaly, cross Parnassus into Livadia, 
and thence move by the Isthmus of Corinth; while the Ottoman 
fleet, in two divisions, was to land powerful reinforcements at 
Patras, which were to form a junctien with Churshid at Corinth, 
whence the combined army was to reconquer the Morea. This well 
devised plan was, however, unsuccessful in all its parts. Though 
the death of Ali Pacha in the beginning of February left Chur- 
shid at liberty, the Montenegrins in the north of Albania revolted, 
and the Pacha of Scutari being kept at home to watch them, could 
not afford the expected aid to Churshid. In Macedonia, a general 
rising of the Greek peasantry took place, and the Pacha of Salo- 
nichi, from whom reinforcements were also expected, was besieg- 
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ed in his capital. Besides this, the passes of the Parnassus, par- 
ticularly Thermopyle, were occupied by strong and active 
guerilla bands, under Ulysses and other partizan chiefs, and pre- 
sented a formidable obstacle to the passage of an army. Accord- 
ingly, when the first division of the Ottoman fleet landed a force 
in the beginning of March at Patras, Churshid, who was to have 
joined them at Corinth, had not yet broken up from his camp at 
Yanina. The force thus landed, being wholly unsupported, was 
attacked with impetuosity by Colocottoni, the Greek general be- 
sieoing Patras; and the Turks, instead of forcing the Greeks to 
raise the siege, were compelled, with great loss, to take refuge 
themselves within the walls of the city. 

After having landed these troops, the Ottoman squadron sailed 
for Alexandria in Egypt, in order to effect a junction with the 
fleets of the Pacha of Egypt, as well as with those of Tunis and 
Algiers. The Greek s squadron, however, hung close upon the 
Turkish, and in a severe action off Zante, destroyed thirty-five 
transport vessels.—In the moinent of arriving in the port of Al- 
exandria, the Turkish fleet was much damaged by a tempest, in 
which several vessels were driven on shore and others sunk. As 
soon as the contingent of Tunis and of Algiers had arrived, and 
that of the Pacha of Egypt was ready, the combined squadron 
sailed for the Archipelago, throwing supplies and landing troops, 
by the way, in the islands of Cyprus and Candia, in the latter of 
which the Turks were shut up in the fortress of Canel, and one 
or two other strong holds. Having effected this object, the Turk- 
ish fleet awaited the second division of their navy, under the Ca- 
pudan Pacha, who had not yet left the Dardanelles. 

Meantime the most tragical event in the war took place. The 
island of Scio, whose population was rated from 120,000 to 
150,000, had enjoyed privileges, beyond almost every part of 
Grecian Turkey. It was a domain of the Sultana Valideh, was 
lightly taxed, had but few Turks in proportion to its Greek popu- 
lation; had a college, where four hundred young men received 
their education; a library of ten thousand volumes; a printing 
press, and a very extensive and successful trade. ‘Thus prosper- 
ous, the Sciotes had taken no part in the revolution, when it burst 
forth in almost every part of Greece, the last year. The Turkish 
governor of the castle, however, thought it prudent to take ninety- 
five of the principal inhabitants as hostages, of whom ten were 
sent to Constantinople, and ten were confined in the castle. This 
measure produc ed some alarm, and several of the Sciotes fled to 
the neighbouring islands, particularly to Samos. In the month 
of March of this year, (1822,) a party of Samians, joined by these 
fugitives, landed on Scio, and raised the standard of independence. 
The peasantry joined them en masse. ‘They marched without re- 
sistance to the city; the Turks were driven into the castle, which 
ithe Greeks immediately began to cannonade. News of this re- 
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volt was communicated without delay to the ‘Turkish squadron, 
which by this time had been joined by the Capudan Pacha. On 
the eleventh of April, the Ottoman fleet appeared before Scio, 
and landed fifteen thousand men. ‘The Greeks of course had 
nothing to oppose to this force. T hey sustained, however, a mur- 
derous conflict for some time, between the Turks who landed 
and those of the castle who made a sortie, but were at length 
driven to the mountains. The ‘Turkish army now entered the 
city, and an indiscriminate massacre began. ‘The city was soon 
on fire, and murder and rapine prevailed till the sixteenth, by 
which time the city was a heap of ruins. The sale of prisoners 
then commenced, and many thousands, particularly females, who 
had been bred up in competence, and some in luxury, were sold 
as slaves. It has been asserted on good authority, that this was 
the fate of thirty thousand. Some anecdotes of uncommon sav- 

eness are related in the French Moniteur, on the authority of 
a letter from Scio, apparently written by the French consul, to 
whose courage and humanity a large proportion of those who es- 
caped owed their lives. Seven hundred prisoners had fallen into 
the possession of two Turkish regiments, that quarrelled as to the 
partition of their captives. ‘The Turks were about to proceed to 
violence among themselves, when some one proposed to preserve 
the peace by shooting the whole seven hundred in cold blood, 
which was accordingly done. A considerable number, who had 
escaped the first slaughter, reduced by famine, submitted at dis- 
cretion to the Turks. Of these, thirty-five of the most respecta- 
ble were sent by the Capudan Pacha on board his ship, and eight 
hundred others sent to the castle, till their lot should be decided. 
On the fifteenth of May, a month after the cessation of every 
thing like resistance, not to say life, in cio, these thirty-five were 
hung at the yard arm, on board the admiral’s ship, and in reply 
to this, as a signal, the eighty-five original hostages were hung 
from the battlements of the castle, and the eight hundred stran- 
eled in its courts. ‘The streets of Scio were so encumbered with 
dead, whom there was no one to bury, no one to remove, that the 
Jews of Smyrna were ordered over to throw them into the sea. 
For their payment, they were permitted to glean the plunder of 
the city, and brought back with them the copper kitchen utensils 
of thousands of desolate hearths, of which a quantity bought as 
old copper in the stalls of Smyrna has been seen on the wharves in 
the town of Boston. There are alse now in this town two children, 
who fled from the horrors of that day to the mountains, and having 
escaped to Malta, were sent ont by our missionaries to the bene- 
volent care of the Foreign Missionary Society in this country. 
When the news of these events reached Constantinople, the ten 
other hostages, notwithstanding the interference of lord Strang- 
ford, the British minister, were also strangled. When this intel- 
ligence reached England, some friends of liberty and humanity in 
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both houses of parliament made the murder of the hostages a 
matter of inquiry. Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Wilberforce 
appealed to lord Castlereagh, to put a stop to such horrors. The 
minister replied, that “the gentlemen could not be so quixotic, 
as to wish him to interfere in the internal administration of the 
Turkish empire.” But if the British and other powerful cabinets 
do actually uphold a decayed barbarous empire, do they not take 
upon themselves the responstbility of its inhuman acts? 

No success, however brilliant, could be considered as a compen- 
sation for the destruction of a spot like Scio. The Greeks, how- 
ever, had soon an opportunity of striking a salutary terror into 
their oppressors. The gallant fiotillas of Hydra, Spezzia, and Ip- 
sara, crowded about the shores of Scio, and notwithstanding the 
advanced period of the season, made it unsafe for the Capudan 
Pacha to traverse the sea to the Morea, where he had been so 
long expected. At length, on the tenth of June, a gallant company 
of Ispariots, having prepared two fire ships took advantage of the 
evening, sailed into the midst of the Turkish squadron, and aim- 
ing at the admiral’s vessel, and another of the largest three-deck- 
ers in the squadron, grappled to them. The admiral’s was soou on 
fire. No Turkish commander’s head sits firmly on his shoulders 
after a surprise like this, and the Capudan Pacha refused to escape 
from his burning vessel. His officers forced him tmto a boat; but 
he was soon crushed by the falling of a spar from the colossal 
vessel which had just blown up. Her crew of more than a thou- 
sand perished. The Capudan Pacha was landed on the island, he 
had sv lately drenched in blood, and expired in a few hours. 

The news of this event produced a great commotion at the capi- 
tal, where the elation felt at the pacific prospect of affairs with 
Russia gave new ferocity to the feelings produced by the destruc- 
tion of the admiral’s ship. Constantinople was already distracted 
with the feuds existing in the divan, where Halet Effendi, an in- 
triguing favourite of the Sultan, was extremely unpopular with 
the other high officers, and odious to the Janissaries. To hold the 
latter in check, the Porte had found it necessary to keep a very 
strong body of Asiatic troops from the north eastern provinces of 
the empire, encamped on the Bosphorus. Notwithstanding this 
precaution, toward the close of July, the Janissaries broke out into 
open revolt, and Ibrahim Pacha, with his Asiatic host, was called 
into the field against them. A furious contest raged for some 
time in the suburls and streets of Constantinople; and the aveng- 
ing angel of the Greeks caused the scimetar of their oppressors 
to drink deep of Ottoman blood. Many of the Janissaries were 
killed in arms; more were taken prisoners. For these last the gal- 
lows was too slow, and the place of execution too far. they were 
tied together in gangs, and thrown into the Bosphorus. 

After some partial actions in Epirus and Thessaly, in which, 
though the Turks kept the field by force of superior numbers, 
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they were nevertheless detained and harassed till near the end 
of July, Churshid, informed of the appearance of the combined 
Turkish fleet, in the lonian Sea, moved downward toward the 
Morea. The Greeks had nothing to oppose to this concentrated 
movement. No small portion of their troops were occupied either 
in garrisoning the strong holds in their own possession, or in in- 
vesting those of the Turks; the landing of a powerful force at 
Patras. produced a necessary division in their army, and Churshid 
was accordingly able to penetrate Livadia and the Isthmus, and 
enter the Morea. Corinth fell into the hands of the Turks—the 
Greeks raised the siege of Patras, and retreated with precipitation, 
and the Smyrna Spectator and the fustrian Observer began to 
sing peeans over the ruins of the cause of Greece. Till the mid- 
die of August, the condition of the patriots might indeed be con- 
sidered as desperate; for in addition to all their other vin. 
were those, which arose from discord in their own councils. But 
the extremity of danger, to which they were exposed, awakened. 
them to a sense of the necessity of union, if indeed the rumours 
of their dissentions are not like athousand other reports to their 
discredit, to be reckoned among the fabrications of their enemies. 
The Turkish army was able to penetrate no further than Argos. 
There they were met and vanquished by the Grecian forces, and 
the Turkish commander, the lieutenant of Churshid, was among 
the slain. From this moment, affairs wore a totally different as- 

ect. The mountaineers, who had supported the cause of ae 
during the whole summer, in the environs of Thessaly, thoug 
unable to stop the march of Churshid, were in full motion from 
the time that he had crossed into Livadia. To protect the import- 
ant city of Larissa and other strong towns in Thessaly, Churshid 
was soon obliged to make a hasty retreat from the Morea. Scarce 
was this retrograde movement known, than the Albanians in his 
army—a race that attaches itself to succesa—~deserted his stand- 
ards by thousands, and this terrible chief, who had marched down 
on Corinth six weeks before as an irresistible conqueror, was 
scarcely able to cut his way back to Thessaly. Here for three 
months he was employed in collecting the wrecks of his army, 
scattered in this long meditated and most fruitless campaign, till 
the year closed upon him in a manner, which he hardly anticipat- 
ed, when, at its beginning, he betrayed Ali Pacha into the assas- 
sin’s hand. 

The important islands of Cyprus and Candia were the scene 
of renewed carnage and of hard struggles, in the course of the 
year, but the limits of a newspaper do not permit us to enter into 
a detail of them. In Cyprus the Turkish population being to the 
Greek as three to one, it was wholly out of the power of the lat- 
ter to make any vigorous resistance. ‘The Christians were accord- 
ingly massacred en masse. The English Annual Register, an 
authority by no means partial to the revolutionary cause, states 
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that in the three cities of Baffo, Amathus, and Famagusta, in Cy- 
prus, 25,000 Greeks were massacred; that seventy-four villages, 
with a population of 18,000 souls were desolated, and that not a 
Christian church was left standing in the space of forty square 
leagues. In Candia, the Christians gained ground, and the Turks 
were kept confined to their fortress. 

The provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia became compara- 
tively tranquil in the course of this year. All prospect of a war 
with the Russian emperor disappeared, although corps of obser- 
vation remained in Bessarabia, the Russian forces were mosily 
withdrawn, and in the same degree the provinces were evacuated 
by the Turks. In the course of the summer two native boyards 
were named Hospodars, Ghiki for Wallachia, and Stourdza for 
Moldavia, and the forms of civil government were reestablished. 
Then, however, began the second most terrible season of an un- 
successful revolution, the horrors of what is most falsely called an 
amnesty; when every thing is remembered, every thing is raked 
up, and every thing cooly and deliberately punished. Luckily, 
the ‘Turkish lictors | began too soon, and the greater part of those, 
who had fled to the Austrian territory, preferred to stay there, 
inhospitably as they were treated, to incurring the hazard of a 
Turkish amnesty. In appointing native boyards to the dignity 
of Hospodar, the Porte declared its purpose of never again rais- 
ing a Greek to that dignity. 

Meantime the Grecian marine was raising itself to a glory des- 
tined, we trust, to outlive the memory of the Ottoman throne. 
The Capudan Pacha i, who was appointed after the destruction by 
the fire ships off Scio, died, in a few days, of the plague. A third 
for this year was accordingly named, and under him the Ottoman 
squadron made sail for the Dardanelles. The Grecian fleet pur- 
sued it as far as Teneios, where the Capudan Pacha came to an- 
chor, till he could receive from Constantinople the firman per- 
mitting him to pass the Dardanelles. ‘This piece of etiquette cost 
the admiral dear. He would have done better, as our captain 
Bainbridge did, to give the commandant at Chanakalessi a roar- 
ing salute and pass on.under cover of the smoke. While the 
C apudan Pacha was at anchor between Tenedos and the coast of 
Troy, the same gallant Ipsariots, who had destroyed the admiral’s 
ship off Scio, claimed the privilege of r peating the attempt. At 
seven o’clock in the evening, they sailed in two fireships, dis- 
guised as Turkish vessels, and seemingly chased vy the Grecian 
cruisers. .The fireships accordingly were allowed to approach. 
When their character could no longer be concealed, they fastened 
upon the admiral and another ship of the line, and so resolute 
were the brave Greeks to effect their object, that their leader 
threw in live coals with his bare hands into the fireship, which had 
grappled to the admiral, to set it on fire the sooner. It shortly 
exploded, and almost all the crew were destroyed. Whether the 
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Capudan Pacha escaped is uncertain. Most of the accounts assert 
that he perished: some that he escaped, but was immediately dis- 
placed on his arrival at Constantinople. Not one Greek perished 
in this or the similar exploit in June. 

This event, and a decree ordering all plate and jewels to be 
brought to the treasury, raised a revolt at Constantinople. Fires 
were continually occurring of the most destructive character, the 
Janissaries rose in a body, till at last the sultan was forced to 
yield, and Halet was deposed. As the Janissaries still clamoured, 
his head was taken, but out of tenderness to the sultan’s feelings, 
instead of nailing it to the gates of the seraglio, it was exposed 
in a silver plate. As Churshid had been an ‘officer in high stand- 
ing with Halet, as he was unsuccessful in the campaign, and as 
he was reputed to have sequestered to his own use a part of the 
treasures of Ali Pacha, an officer was sent down to Larissa to 
him, with a bowstring. Such was the end of the best general in 
the Ottoman service; who had been selected to carry on the war 
with Ali Pacha, and who alone, of all the Turkish generals who 
have appeared in this war, displayed the requisite energy, patience, 
and wariness for such a service. We forgot to observe that, in the 
course of this year, the Christian hostages, which Ali Pacha had 
taken in the beginning of the war and kept confined in an island 
in the lake of Yanina were exchanged by Churshid for his harem, 
which fell into the hands of the Greeks at the capture of Tripo- 
lizza. In the course of this year, Athens, and at the end of it, 
Napoli de Romani, the most important fortress in Greece, fell into 


the hands of the Greeks. More than four handred pieces of can- 
non were mounted in the latter. 


The accounts, which we have from Greece, for the year 1823 
come dr@vn only to the beginning of September; but they bring 
the campaign by land to aclose. It is not probable from the po- 
sition in which these accounts leave the Turkish armies, that any 
further attempt to take the field in force will be made this year. 
At sea, it is probable we shall yet receive interesting accounts of 
attempts, if not of successes, on the part of the Greeks. 

At the commencement of the present year, the Turks were re- 
duced, in the Morea, to the four fortresses of Coron, and Modon, 
(which are insignificant,) Patras, and the castle of Corinth, which 
are important. When the army of Churshid, the commander-in- 
chief, entered the Morea, the last year, a very powerful Turkish 
garrison was thrown into the castle of Corinth, which stands on 
a lofty hill, at the distance of about two miles from the town. 
Finding their numbers too great for this confined position, and 
wholly cut off from all communication with the surrounding coun- 
try, a considerable part of the Turkish garrison made an attempt 
to cut their way to Patras. They were surprised ina defile, about 
half way between the two places, and refusing the terms of ca- 
pitulation offered them, they were wholly destroyed. At a subse- 
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quent period an attempt was made to throw supplies into the for- 
tress, previously to the arrival of the Turkish fleet for that pur- 

ose. To this end a large quantity of provisions was landed on 
the beach by neutral vessels chartered by the Turkish command- 
ant of Patras. A party of Turks from the garrison attempted to 
descend the hill, to take possession of the provisions; but being 
deterred by the appearance of a numerous Greek force, they re- 
treated to the castle, while all the provisions fell into the hands 
of the Greeks. 

The campaign of the Turks this year was projected on the same 
plan with that of the last, but with more extensive combinations. 
From the head quarters at Larissa, in Thessaly, the comman‘er- 
in-chief was to collect an army to move downward on the Morea. 
He was to be supported by the Pacha of Negropont, who was to 
cross to the adjacent continent, and having ravaged Attica, meet 
the Seraskier at the isthmus of Corinth. The Pacha of Scutari 
was to descend with the long-expected supplies from Upper Alba- 
nia; and passing through the mountains of Agrapha, form a junc- 
tion with the Pacha in Liva: dia; while a third auxiliary corps un- 
der Omer Bey Brioni and Jussuf Pacha, after having been rein- 
forced by a boty of troops, to be landed by the Capudan Pacha at 
Condyla, in Acarnania, was to cross into Livadia and there meet 
the combined forces, which were to move down into the Morea, 
at the moment when the fleet of the Capudan Pacha, having sup- 
plied the fortresses of Carysto, (in Negropont,) of Coron, Modon, 
and Patras, should appear in the gulf of Lepanto, to support all 
these movements. The reader, who will be at the pains to com- 
pare this sketch with a map, will see how skilfully it was devised. 
The Oriental Spectator in alludiog to it, exclaims in triumph, and 
in capital letters L’HEURE FATALE DES GRECS EST PRES DE SONNER. 
Unfortunately for the prediction of this enlightened e&‘tor, no 
one part of this plan succeeded. We proceed briefly to sketch 
the mode of its failure. 

At the close of the year 1822, we have seen that Churshid Pa- 
cha, the Seraskier, had met the usual fate of an unsuccessful 
Turkish general. His place was supplied by Djelal Bey, Pacha 
of Bosnia, who died immediately on his arrival at the head quar- 
ters, and not without strong suspicions of being poisoned. He was 
succeeded by Mehmed Ali, kraija or lieutenant of Churshid at 
the time of the death of the latter. This change of the persons 
of the commander-in-chief, was doubtless among the causes which 
retarded the operations of the campaign. 

The first military attempt was on the fortress of Misolunghi, a 
strong town in the possession of the Greeks, at the entrance of 
the gulf of Patras. The Turks had already besieged it at the close 
of the year 1822; and at the beginning of this year, they deter- 
mined to attempt it by assault. “On the sixth of January, it was 
attacked by the Turkish ar my with great vigour, and the first line 
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of the fortifications was carried. The besieged had reserved their 
strength to this moment, and made so spirited a sortie, that the 
Albanians in the Turkish army betook themselves to flight, and 
were soon followed by the rest of the assailants. Thus defeated 
in the attempt on Misolunghi, the Turkish commanders attempted 
to move directly eastward into Livadia. ‘They were met by a 
body of Greeks on the Aspropokamo, (the Acklores,) who success- 
fully disputed their. passage. In consequence of subsequent 
events, and after much individual desertion, the whole corpse of 
Albanians in this army disbanded themselves and refused to keep 
the field. 

With the spring of the year, the new elections in Greece came 
on, and more than one candidate was named for the important 
post of president. The Oriental Spectator appeals to this fact as 
a proof of the divided state of the Grecian feelings, and as indi- 
cative of the approaching ruin of the race. We hope it is no bad 
sign for a nation to have more than one candidate for the presi- 
dency. The meeting of the elective body took place at Astros, 
in the month of April. Napolidi Romania had been fixed upon 
as the future seat of the government, a purpose for which the 
great strength of its fortifications and its vicinity to the naval is- 
lands, admirably fitted it. But the appearance of the plague, in 
consequence of the long confinement of a numerous Turkish 
garrison within the walls, made it expedient for the government 
to return to Astros, a small place at a little distance on the wes- 
tern coast of the gulf of Napoli. It appears that the offer of a 
re-election was made to prince Mavrocordato; but that, consider- 
ing that the public good would be promoted by the choice of the 
bey of Mania, he declined the office. Mavromichalis was accord- 
ingly chosen in his place as president of the executive council. 
John Orlando, a Hydriot, of character and influence, was made 

resident ot the legislative senate. In an interesting letter to the 

hilhellenic Societies of Swisserland and Germany, bearing date 
July 27th, 1823, prince Mavrocordato thus handsomely charac- 
terizes his successor: “ ‘The venerable and aged chieftain, beloved 
for his disposition, well known for his patriotism, and strong alike 
from his wealth and the general esteem of all Greece.” ‘The elec- 
tion of Mavromichalis put an end to the discontent, which the 
Mainote leaders had felt, at the election of the Constantinopolitan 
prince, Mavrocordato, the last year. For the rest, the accounts 
which circulate of these dissentions must be received with great 
caution. In the Boston Daily Advertiser for December, we find 
an article quoted from the Smyrna Oriental Spectator, which 
states that Colocotroni has resisted the authority of the senate, 
and been thrown into prison. This calumny, (for such we pre- 
sume it to be,) has often been repeated against Colocotroni. It is 
true this general is of the Mainote race, and was discontented 
that his venerable chief Mavromichalis was passed over, at the 
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first election. But that he ever defeated or resisted the govern- 
ment there is no proof. When Churshid’s army passed the moun- 
tains, in July, 1822, this same Oriental Spectator charged Ulysses 
with being bribed to let them pass; and as Colocotroni raised the 
siege of Patras at the same time, and marched ‘towards Argos, 
the same paper accused him also of having deserted the cause, 
and of having fled to join the Turks with the military chest. It 
no’ appears that the whole was a plan concerted with great sa- 
gacity, and pursued with entire success, by the Grecian generals. 
Ulysses entered into a pretended negociation with Churshid, 

romising to leave the passage of the mountains free to him. 
Charshid, deceived, passed with his whole force, not thinking it 
necessary to leave any troops behind him to protect ‘Thessaly. 
Ulysses meantime having despatched an express to Colocotroni, 
apprising him of the approaching invasion, Colocotroni made a 
rapid march into Argolis, met and defeated the ‘Turkish army, 
and slew its general. This was Colocetroni’s desertion with the 
military chest. While he was thus empleyed Ulysses was in rapid 
motion in Thessaly, and Churshid was obliged to hasten back to 
protect Larissa. This was the treachery of Ulysses. But the 
calumny was circulated and did its office, and the truth will not 
reach one in a hundred who were thus misled. 

To r- turn, however, to the events of 1823. We have seen 
that the first operation in the Turkish campaign, the reduction of 
Misolunghi, had failed. In the month of May, a general rising 
took place in the villages about Mount Pelion, and the eastern side 
of the gulf of Volo. This was deemed of sufficient importance 
by the Seraskier, to induce him to send a strong force to reduce 
the Greeks. This force penetrated to the isthmus of Trikeri, 
where it was successfully resisted. The Oriental Spectator failed 
not to inform the friends of humanity that the isthmus had been 
forced, and Trikeri, one of the most flourishing Greek towns, 
reduced to ashes. Ina subsequent Number, the mistatement was 
acknowledged: “ Trikeri was not yet taken, though it probably 
would be; only twenty-four villages in its neighbourhood were 
destroyed.”” The event has proved that the isthmus was never 
forced, and the Turkish army, without having effected any thing, 
was recalled to head quarters. 

On the first and third of May, the fleet of the Capudan Pacha 
sailed from Constantinople. According to the most probable ac- 
counts, it consisted of seventy ships of war, of all sizes, and thir- 
ty transport vessels. The ships of war, however, in the Turkish 
navy, also serve the purpose of transports, and a considerable 
body of men was put on board, to reinforce the various garrisons. 
Though the general plan of the Turkish campaign was well under- 
stood to consist of the tour of the fortresses, and a debarkation of 
the trooks at Pairas, yet as the Capudan Pacha, the last year, had 
made a powerful effort to regain Scio, so it was thought, this year, 
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that an attempt would be made on some one of the islands. Ipsa- 
ra and Samos were thought to be particularly exposed, and the 
most active preparations were made to defend them. At Ipsara 
two hundred and eighty battering cannon were mounted on dif- 
ferent parts of the coast, itself little else than a rock. Twelve 
thousand men, armed with muskets, were organised to appear at 
a moment’s warning. ‘Twenty-five brigs, mounting each twelve 
cannons, and carrying crews of, from one hundred and ten to one 
hundred and twenty; six fireships, and one hundred and twenty 
gunboats or scampavias were in perfect readiness. We give this 
statement of the strength of the island with confidence, for we 
find it in the Smyrna paper. The motives of the editor in thus 
letting the Turkish admiral know what he might expect, if he at- 
= a landing, can be estimated. 

o attempt, however, was made on any one of the islands in 
the possession of the Greeks. About the beginning of June, the 
Capudan Pacha appeared off the coasts of Negropont and landed 
a large force. This body of men obliged the Greeks to raise the 
siege of Carystos. The garrison of that place, uniting with the 
forces thus landed, and the garrison of the city of Negropont, 
made an incursion into Attica, as far as the walls of Athens. The 
inhabitants of this city deserted it, at the approach of the Turks, 
and took refuge in Salamis and the other islands. The fortress of 
Athens, however, was strongly garrisoned and well provisioned 
by the Greeks, and the Turkish troops from Negropont were soon 
obliged to retire, to check the progress that the Greeks were mak- 
ing in their absence in that island. Here ended the co-operation, 
which the Turkish commandant of Negropont was to afford to the 
general plan of the campaign. 

With the appearance of the fleet of the Capudan Pacha, the 
Seraskier Mehmet Ali, in Thessaly, put himself in motion. Ulys- 
ses at his old post of Thermopyle, and with a small army, kept 
him some time in check; the rather as rumours began to prevail of 
a general rising among the peasantry of many mountain villages 
arotnd the plains of Thessaly, who had as yet taken no part in 
the war. The first symptoms of this rising were experienced by 
the Pacha of Scutari, who, with eight thousand men, was to pass 
through the defiles of Agrapha, on his way to Livadia. The 
Agraphiotes took arms and resisted his passage, and under the 
brave chieftain Stornari, kept the Pacha long stationary and cost 
him many men. A reinforcement, however, of four thousand men, 
enabled him finally to force his way. We now for the last time 
quote the Oriental Spectator, the great source, we repeat, from 
which intelligence, unfavourable to the Greek cause, is circulated 
in Eurepe. The editor of that paper, who appears to be an ultra 
Frenchman, in Turkish pay, in his paper of the twentieth of June, 
which is now before us, says, “the Pacha of Scutari is now at 
Thermopyle,” and in the paper of the eleventh of July it is fur- 
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ther added, “ the Pacha of Scutari witH FORTY THOUSAND MEN 
has taken possession of the first defiles of the Moren.”” Such intel- 
ligence, coming from a spot within a day’s sail of the scene of 
action, was truly alarming to the friends of humanity. There was 
not one word of truth in it. The Pacha of Scutari, down to the 
last accounts, has seen neither the defiles of the Morea nor Ther- 
mopytz, and at the date of this pretended intelligence was strug- 
gling hard with about eight thousand men, in the mountains of 
Agrapha! 

After the reinforcement mentioned, the Pacha of Scutari and 
the Seraskier crossed the mountains into Livadia. Whether the 
former was in season to join forces with the latter, we have not 
been able to collect with certainty from the various accounts from 
the scene of action. However this be, the Turkish army advanced 
as far as the neighbourhood of Castri, (the ancient Delphi,) where 
they received a check from some Grecian forces posted in the 
mountains. The road through Delphi lies on a steep hill side, and 
is capable of being easily defended. Here the Turkish comman- 
der made a halt, either for his reinforcements to arrive, supposing 
him not yet to have been joined by the Pacha of Scutari, (which 
we presume,) and as we know he was not yet, (nor at all ,) joined 
by the army in Acarnania under Jusguf. While stationary here, 
the Turkish squadron appeared off the port of Delphi. The Gre- 
cian generals, who had collected ali their disposable forces on the 
froi: ee of Livadia, fearing that the Capudan Pacha would take 
the furkish army on board “and thus transport it into the Morea, 
and thinking they could better cope with the Turks in the isth- 
mus, fell back on Thebes to leave the pass into the isthmus open. 
The Turkish Seraskier, however, deserted by the commander of 
Negropont, and not joined by the other auxiliary forces, neither 
attempted the march by land, nor yet the passage across the gulf. 
Not to be wholly inactive, he laid siege to the convent of St. Lue, 
a strongly fortified pile of buildings within a few miles of the high 
road from Delphi to Thebes, whither it was reported that the rich 
invabitants of Livadia had conveyed all their moveable property. 
Scarcely had the Turkish army invested this convent, when the 
Grecian generals hastened to its relief. After five days spent in ‘ 
skirmishing and observation, a general battle was fought, on the 
twenty-fifth of June. After along and sanguinary contest, the 
Albanians, who form a great part of the ‘Turkish armies, fled, and 
the Grecks, from that moment, were masters of the field. The 
Turkish camp and baggage fell into their possession. An interest- 
ino letter from a gentleman in Athens to his friend in London, 
published in a recent Number of the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
mentions that the Albanians attached a paper to the gates of the 
monastery, setting forth, that as they had often found refuge 
there, they would not allow it to be destroyed. 
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The wrecks of the Turkish army retreated to Carpenitza, there 
to await Jussuf from Acarnania and the Pacha of Scutari, suppos- 
ing him not previously to have effected his junction. Meantime 
multiplied disasters had befallen the ‘Turkish cause on the side of 
Acarnania. The Ottoman force, as we have already observed, 
had been defeated in the assault on Misolunghi at the commence- 
ment of the campaign, and repulsed in the attempt to cross the 
Apropotamo. When the news reached this force of the events at 
St. Luc; of the defeat of the Turks and desertion of the Alba- 
nians there, their brethren in the army of Jussuf thought proper 
to follow the example, and the greater portion of them disbanded 
themselves and went home. This left the intrepid Suliote, Marco 
Bozzaris, chief master of the field at a critical moment. Five 
thousand men had just been landed at Condyla by the Capudan 
Pacha, in the design of acting in concert with the army of Acar- 
nania. This army was, in the manner related, reduced to nothing. 
The force debarked, accordingly, fell into the hands of Bozzaris, 
with a very able body of Suliotes. The Turks, consisting mostly 
of very unsoldier-like individuals impressed at Constantinople, 
fled in detachments to the coast, and escaped by water as they 
could; while a few only made their way to the general rendezvous 
at Carpenitza. 

The Turkish forces being thus, after a series of disasters, col- 
lected at this place, the Grecian leaders also assembled their troops 
from all quarters, and the nineteenth of August was fixed on by 
them for the attack. The brave and patriotic Bozzaris resolving 
to render his country a signal service, at the risk of his life, in- 
vited a hundred Hellenian volunteers to join him with his corps 
of Suliotes in a forlorn enterprise. While the attack was made 
on three points by as many divisions of the Greek army, the in- 
trepid Bozzaris penetrated to the tent of the Pacha. He failed 
in his object, but succeeded in throwing the Turkish guard into 
confusion, increased by the progress of the assault throughout the 
line. The battle lasted during the night. Bozzaris early received 
a wound, but continued at the head of his devoted band till a 
second shot in his forehead destroyed him. He lived, however, 
to see the enemy fly in all directions. ‘The appearance of da 
disclosed the Turks in full flight and great disorder, while the 
field was covered with killed and wounded. 

This is the last action of which we have any intelligence, on 
the continent of Greece. The remains of the Turkish armies re- 
treated precipitately to their old head quarters in Thessaly, and 
the Capudan Pacha sailed, about the first of September, for the 
Dardanelles, followed by the Greek squadron, which will doubt- 
less attempt some enterprise like those which signalised the naval 
warfare of the Greeks the list year. The Austrian Observer, a 
paper that has echoed with great fidelity all the unfavourable ar- 
ticles of intelligence from Greece, admits, in the last extract we 
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have seen from it, that the campaign has failed in all its objects, 
and is at an end. Such is the opinion expressed in the last Num- 
ber of the Moniteur, the French government paper. Such is the 
opivion expressed in the editorial article in the Daily Advertiser 
for Nov. 28th, which suggested this sketch. Such unquestionably 
is the fact 


In the three preceding Numbers, an attempt has been made to 
furnish a connected historical sketch of the Greek revolution. 
Nothing has been admitted into it, but what subsequent events 
have proved to be true, or what has been acknowledged to be so, 
by foreign prints, unfriendly to the Grecian and every other free 
cause. The destruction of Scio in April, 1822, is certainly the 
most calamitous event, which has occurred in this or almost any 
other war, and its details are of a nature to excite emotions of a 
permanent and powerful cast. Since the first part of this account 
was written, we have had an opportunity of consulting the French 
Annuaire for the year 1822, in which the history of the campaign 
of that year is given, in the most ample and authentic manuer. 
In the account of the destruction of Scio, there are some affecting 
particulars, which deserve to be mentioned. After relating the 
principal incidents of the landing of the Turks on the island and 
of the catastrophe, which immediately ensued, the writer contin- 
ues:—* At length the flourishing, the opulent Scio, the paradise 
of the Greeks, had ceased to exist. ‘Phe charming country seats, 
which rendered it so remarkable, among all the islands of the 
Archipelago, the beautiful edifices in the town, the ac demy, the 
library, the noble cathedrals of St. Anargyrosto, of St. Victor, of 
the Apostles, eighty-six churches, and more than forty villages, 
had been consumed by the flames. There remained at Scio, on 
the sixteenth of May, (thirty-five days after the Turkish landing,) 
only the Catholics, spared at the solicitation of the consuls, and in 
consideration of their hatred for the Greeks; and a few thousand 
wretches escaped from massacre and concealed in the mountains. 
Fifteen or twenty thousand succeeded in making their escape to 
the islands of Samos, Tine, and Hydra. More than twenty-five 
thousand had been put to the sword, drowned, and burned, or had 
died of fatigue, had starved to death, or perished of diseases 
caught from the infection of so many bodies lying in the streets. 
All the rest were reduced toslavery. According to the registers 
of the Turkish Custom House there had been, up to the twe ty- 
fifth of May, 1822, rorty-ong THOUSAND individuals entered at 
that office, to pay duties as slaves sold! After the first dictates 
of avarice were satisfied, fanatical mussulmen were seen to bu 
these miserable Christians, for the purpose of exercising all the 
refinements of cruelty in putting them to a lingering death. The 
port was filled with transport vessels, inte which were driven in- 
discriminately, and tied with ropes, young girls, ladies of wealthy 


families and their children, to be carried to the slave markets in 
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Asia. Many of these unhappy persons died in agonies of horror 
of what they already suffered or saw too plainly before them.— 
Those, who attempted by starvation to procure their release, were 
forced with blows to take food. Many young women, lately the 
boast and ornament of the city, found the means, by stabbing 
ezch other, to escape the fate which awaited them, For many 
months, the market of Smyrna was filled with goods of various 
kinds, clothing, and valuable furniture from the sack of Scio, sold 
in lots with their late owners. This recital, continues the French 
author, will make our readers shudder; but the principal features 
of it are from an eye witness—the editor of the Oriental Specta- 
tor—who wrote under the eyes of a Pacha, and who is habitually 
unfavourable to the cause of the Greeks. We have presented 
but a feeble sketch of the scenes that passed.” 

All attempts to enter into the secret miseries of a catastrophe 
like this must indeed be feeble. Twenty-five tiousand fathers, 
husbands, and brothers, put to the sword, empaled, drowned, 
burned, and hanged; and forty-one thousand wives, mothers, sis- 
ters, daughters, and children, torn from the bosom of their families, 
sold a vil prix, at a base price:—sold to Turks, a name that car- 
ries horrors and indignities in the sound; sold to the Asiatic mar- 
kets to be despatched by caravans to Syria, to Bagdad, and to 
Arabia; ladies, (of whose number we have seen several, the wives 
and daughters of respectable Greek merchants in different parts 
of Europe,) dragged with ropes about their necks into the Turkish 
transport ships;—these scenes form an amount of suffering, of ex- 
treme, insupportable suffering, on which the mind can with diffi- 
culty bring itself to dwell. It will be remembered that the Tuni- 
sian and Algerine squadrons formed a part of the Turkish fleet. 
America knows something of these wretches, for her citizens have 
been chained by the neck to the wheelbarrow in their fortresses. 
By the accounts from the Archipelago, tlie traffic in the miserable 
Greeks was pursued by nene with greater eagerness than by these 
enemies of the human race; and when their own ships were filled 
with victims, to be transported from the delightful island of Scio 
to Algiers and Tunis, neutral vessels, Austrian, Italian, English, 
were chartered and freighted with fellow Christians, sold into sla- 
very on the Barbary coast. In Constantinople, the slave market 
was filled with Sciotes; nay, on receiving there the intelligence of 
events in that island, not only were the ten hostages hung, but 
Sciote merchants, who had been for months in the capital, were 
shot at in the street like dogs, by the Janissaries. These things 
passed under lord Strangford’s eyes; they were mentioned in the 
British parliament, and the noble English spirit kindled at the re- 
cital of such horrors. But unfortunately the British prime minister 
was shocked at the thought of “ interfering with the internal admi- 
nistration of ‘Turkey.” We have seen an extract froma work pub- 
lished at Leipzig in 1821, containing an account of the excesses, 
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which took place in Constantinople at the time when the Patri- 
arch was hung. It was our intention to make an extract from it, 
but the tortures inflicted by the Janissaries on the Greeks, who fell 
in their hands, are too disgustingly horrible to be repeated. 

We ask then whether it is not the right, nay, the duty of the 
civilized nations of the earth to interfere, and rescue a civilized, a 
christian people, from the hands of these wretches? Is it not too 
great an insult on the age, to see all the powers of Europe, save one, 
leagued together, and pouring their armies into every weak and 
decrepit state, that makes an effort to improve its institutions, 
under the pretence that the peace of Europe isin danger from Re- 
volutionists; and yet see these same potentates upholding the 
Turkish despostism in the sickening cruelties, which it exercises 
over the inhabitants of one of the fairest portions of the earth? 
But the Greeks, we are told, are pirates Sak cobhinets and deserve 
no better. What, pirates and robbers, that send one hundred of 
their young men annually, to the different Universities of West- 
ern Europe? Pirates and robbers, who, in one of their islands, had 
a library fund, yielding one thousand dollars annually, which 1s 
more than can be said of any city, town, or college in the United 
States of America? Pirates and robbers, who, almost with the 
Turkish scimetar at their necks, published the Constitution of Epi- 
daurus? That the numerous islets of the Archipelago, especially 
in a time of war, may be the covert of freebooters, Greeks, as well 
as others, we are not disposed to deny. It was so in the time of 
Thucydides, and of Julius Ceesar, and will probably be so always. 
It‘is so in other parts of the world. We have heard it hinted, that 
several American citizens have engaged in piratical adventuves 
in the West Indies, and on the coasts of the Spanish Main, and 
the gulf of Mexico, of late years. Is the American nation a horde 
of pirates and robbers? The Greeks, it is further said, are divided 
among themselves, they fight and pillage each other. We know 
they have had their dissensions in council, and we think it by no 
means improbable (though we have seen no proof of the fact) that 
bands of the different races, that have been thus unexpectedly 
brought in arms into contact with each other, may have had their 
fallings out, and perhaps come to blows. But there is not any trace 
of any wide spreading and serious division of councils. We have 
read all the intelligence of any note, that has been published from 
Greece, since the war began; and we can veuture to assert, that 
there has been no degree of such an alarming dissention or divi- 
sion of opinion, as that which prevailed between the tories and pa- 
triots throughout the whole of our revolutionary war. There have 


been no scenes like the vartings, and the tarrings and featherings 
of Boston; no councils like the “ Vermont council of safety,” with 
its birch seal; we have not perceived that any thing at all like 
the Newburg letters has made its appearance from head quarters; 
not a Grecian general has aimed, like Arnold, to betray to the 
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Lurks the most important fortress in the Morea; one of the islands, 
it is said, has refused to confer on the general government, the 
power of laying a tax, which is no more than Rhode Island did 
in 1782; in short, there is no trace of any division of parties 
among them, and while Neapolitan patriots take to their heels, at 
the sound of an Austrian dram, and Castilian patriots bribed by 
French gold, shout for the “ Absolute King,” the Greeks, rising 
from a state of slavery, without an ally, a government, an army,a 
treasury, or a navy, have stood undivided and undismayed, and 
gallantly fought through three campaigns; each campaign bring- 
ing down the Turks in greater force and sending them back more 
signally defeated. In 1821, the Turks were, in some measure, ta- 
ken to disadvantage. They had Ali Pacha on their hands in Al- 
bania; and 150,000 Russians in Bessarabia, ready to cross the 
Pruth. It was not remarkable that, under these circumstances, 
the Turks should be able to send no overwhelming force into the 
field, against the Greeks. In 1822, Ali Pacha was no more, and 
the Russian arm was withdrawn. The Turkish army penetrated 
with irresistible force into the Morea; but in six weeks was beaten 
back. This we were told, however, was because the Persians had 
fallen upon the Eastern frontier, and the Pacha of Acre had re- 
volted. n 1823, the Pacha of Acre makes his submission, the Per- 
sians make peace; the Turks have no enemy to divide with the 
Greeks the weight of the blow, and yet the latter have, for the 
first time, gone to meet the Ottoman host, and not a Turkish army 
has been abie to reach the great theatre of war. 


A Frienp To GREECE. 
Cambridge, Sd Dec. 1823. 
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SAWNEY AT DONCASTER. 
By the Author of the Ayrshire Legatees, &c. 


*** Derp, ye see that same job o’ the horse, amang the lave 
o’ my Yorkshire exploits, is a come-to-pass well worthy of a re- 
cord. For, ye should known, an it were necessar’ to tell you, that 
I was a stranger at Leeds, and very guarded I was in my deal- 
ings, cause and on account 0’ the notour character of the York- 
shire folk, for jinking in their bargains; and really whan my frend, 
and long correspondent there, offered, in a civil and free manner 
—that I must needs allow—his horse, to take me o’er to Doncas- 
ter, I swithered, and was in a sore hesitation of mind concernin 
the same, for I need not tell you, that there’s no part of the habit 
and repute of the Yorkshire folk more unsettled among their custo- 
mers, than their ways of dealing anent horses; nay, and what’s 
very extraordinar among honest men, they make no secret of the 
elamour they have used in their traflic in that commodity. There- 
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fore, as ye may well suppose, when Mr. Shalloons was so complai- 
sant as to offer me his horse, [ had a jealousy that he was not with- 
out an end for his own behoof; for which cause, and natural sus- 
picion, ye may think I was not overly keen to comply with his 
obliging offer, for really, to speak God’s truth, no man could be 
more well-bread and discreet than he was in making me that same 
offer. However, for all that I could either say or do, he was real- 
ly so pressing with his civility, that it would have been a very 
coarse conduct on my part to have persisted in a denial. 

Well, so ye see the horse being so proffered, and the proffer so 
consented to by me, on the day I had sorted out of the week | was 
to be there, for that aforesaid and same journey to Doncaster, the 
beast was brought to the door of the house where I staid, and there 
having laid my legs o’er the saddle, I found it a composed and 
canny brute, Mr. M‘Lauchlan of Fuddy’s fine gelding was no sur- 
er footed; and so, as ye may suppose, me and the horse, I on its 
back, rode our ways towards that same boroughs-town of Doncas- 
ter, and the farther I rode, and the mair [ grew acquaint with the 
horse, the mair reason I had to be thankful for the very solid po- 
littesse of my civil correspondent. 

But to make a short of a long tale, and no to descant and en- 
large on the civility of the lads at the inns and taverns that we 
passed ,—indeed, for that matter, they were ower gleg for me; for, 
to confess a fault, they thereby wiled from me a sixpence, where 
I would have gart a twal-pennies do at the door of ony stabler in 
all Scotland. But at the time I did na begrudge that liberality on 
my part, having so footy and well-going a beast for a bethank, as 
I had that aforesaid and the same. But Vl no say that, now and 
then, when I thought of the habit and repute of the Yorkshire 
folk, concerning their horses, | hadna a dread upon me that all 
wasna sound at the bottom—the more especially as the horse lost 
a shoe soon after we had passed through the first toll, the which 
I thought a remarkable thing. However, as I was saying, the horse 
and me arrived safe at the aforesaid and same borougis-town of 
Doncaster, and no beast, after such a journey, could be in better 
order, than was that aforesaid and same. 

But now I have to rehearse of what ensued. Ye’re to know 
and understand, that there was then in Doncaster a grand ploy, 
which they cal! the Sen Leger, the which is a kind of a horse-race; 
but no like our creditable Leith races of old, and those sprees of 
moderation of the same sort that’s ha’den in their stead at Mus- 
selburgh.—Really the King’s visit was just a Sabbath till’t—never 
was seen such a jehuing o’ coaches, such a splashery o’ horses, 
and swearing and tearing o’ gentlemen and flunkies; it was just a 
thing by common. 

But no to summer and winter about yon dreadful horse races, 
and the gambling there anent, enough to make a sober man’s hair 
stand on end, I alighted at the door of an inn, and I gave the horse 
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ihe same and aforesaid, that had so well brought me there, to an 
hostler lad; and went to see what I might be able to do in the way 
of custom among the shops. But the wearyful Sen Leger was ahint 
every counter; and upon the whole it was but a thriftless journey, 
{ soon found, that I Pad come upon; and therefore [ came to an 
agreement with myself, in my own mind, to go back to Leeds, and 
then think of coming northward. So having in that way resolved, 
I went back to the inns, and told the hostler lad to have the horse 
the same and aforesaid that [ had come on ready betimes in the 
morn, and then I returned to the house of a correspondent that 
had invited me to sleep, because of the extortionate state of the 
inns. But [ know not what came ower me—surely it a was token 
of what was to happen—I got but little rest, and my thoughts 
were aye running on the poor horse, the same and aforesaid, that 
had brought me lens Leeds, and more especially anent the repute 
of the Yorkshire folk as horse-cowpers. 

However, at the last, [ had a composed refreshment, and I rose 
as I had pertioned, and went to the inns, and there the hostler 
lad, at the very minute the hour chappit, brought forth, as I 
thought, the horse, But, think what was my consternation, when 
going to loup on I discovered, that it was nae mair Mr. Shalloons’ 

orse than I was Mr. Shalloons. 

« Lad,” said I, “ nane of your tricks upon travellers—that’s no 
my horse.” 

“ By glum!” says he, “it be’s your horse.” 

“Na,” quo’ 1, “Ill take my oath on’t, that’s no the horse I 
brought to this house.” 

‘it be’s your horse, sir, so on and be off,” said he, in a very au- 
dacious manner. ~ 

“ll never lay leg out o’er that beast in this world, for toa 
surety it’s no mine. Deil’s in the fallow, does he think what might 
come on me if I were catcht riding another man’s horse in York- 
shire?” 

«TI tells you,” quo’ the hostler, “it be your horse—I wouldn’t 
go never to tell no lies about it. A nice bit of blood it be too—no 
gentleman need cross better.— Please, sir, to mount.” 

« Mount!—do ye think I’m by mysel, and that I dinna ken ae 
horse frae another?” said I, « that horse is no mine, and mine he’ll 
never be, so gang back to the stable, and bring the one I put into 
your hands yestreen, or I’ll maybe find a way*to gar you.” 

“Well, to be sure, if you be’nt a rum ane; why, sir, does you 
not see that there white Sith ccivons horse had a white foot—which 
be a testificate that this here horse be’s your horse.” 

“T tell you, white foot or black foot, that’s no my horse, and if 
ye dinna bring my own, V’Il have you afore the Sheriff’ _ 

« D—n his green breechess!—I doesn’t care—no, nothing at all 
—for Sir William Ingleby,.for this be your horse; Vil tak my davy 
on’t.’’ 
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172 Sawney at Doncaster. 


« Horse!”’ quo’ I, “ that’s a mare.” 

« By jingo, so it be’s!” was the ne’er-do-weel’s answer, and i 
saw him laughing in his sleeve; howsoever, he had a remnant of 
impudence yet left, and he said, “ But your horse was a mare.” 

At this my corruption rose, and I could stand no more, but, 
giving a powerful stamp, I cried, “ Deevils in hell!”? which was a 

asty word for me to say, “ d’ye think I’ll tak a mare for a horse?” 

So he, seeing that I was in my imperative mood, as Mr. Andrew 
the schoolmaster says, put his tongue in his cheek, as 1 saw, and 
went into the house of the inns, and brought out a very civil, well- 
fared, gentleman-like man, the landlord, who said to me, with 
great contrition, that their stables being full, and some of the 
, rE drunk, my horse had been unfortunately hanged quite 

ead, and his skin gone to the tan-pit; but that, to make an indem- 
nification, he had got one as like it as possible, and a much bet- 
ter than mine was; however, through re yon a mare had 
been brought. “I shall not, however,” said he, “ make two words 
about it; your horse, I think was worth fifty guineas—I will pay 
you the money.,’ 

« Fifty guineas!” quo’ I; “ nane o’ your fifty guineas to me; he 
was worth sixty pounds if he was worth a farthing.” 

«Pi pay you the price,” said the landlord, “ and all the favour 
I ask in return is that you will not tell at what house the acci- 
dent happened;” so he paid me the money, but really I was for a 
season not easy to think of the way that such a sum for a horse 
had come out of a Yorkshire hand into my pouch. Howsever, as 
the horse was dead and gone, I could make no better o’t than to 

ut up the notes, which I did, and came back to Leeds in a stage- 
coach, thinking all the way of what I should say to Mr. Shalloons; 
and in a terrible dread I was that he would not be content with 
the sixty pound, but obligate me to pay a tyrannical sum. 

Howsever, having considered with myself, as soon as I arrived 
at Leeds, I went to him—aye thinking of the Yorkshire way of 
cheating with horses—and I said, 

« Mr. Shalloons, yon’s a very convenient and quiet beast of yours; 
would ye do a friend a favour, and sell’t to me on reasonable 
terms?” 

“ It is,’ quo’ he, “a very passable hack—I did not wish to part 
wi’t; but as you have taken a fancy to him, you shall have him for 
forty guineas.”’ ) 

“Forty guineas, Mr. Shalloons,”’ cried I—« Na, surely you could 
never look for that—thirty’s mair like the price.” 

“ Half the difference,” said he, “and the horse is yours.” 

« Make it punds, Mr. Shalloons, and Dll tak him,” qou’ I. 

“ Well, pounds let it be,”? said he—so I paid him the five-and- 
thirty pounds out of the sixty, by the which I had a clear profit of 
five-and-twenty pounds, preter the price of my ticket by the 
caach, which is an evidence and a fact to me, thata Sentiliainn 
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may try his hand at horse-flesh with a Yorkshireman ony day in 
the year, the Sen Leger fair-day at Doncaster not excepted. 
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THE BONJA SONG. 


Mr. R. C. Datras, whose “ Percival; or, Nature Vindicated,” 
entitles him to the favourable regard of that portion of the nume- 
rous class of novel readers, whose avidity is tempered by discretion, 
is the author of the following song. Having long resided in Jamai- 
ca, he was, no doubt, accustomed to the habits and manners of the 
negroes of that island, and familiar with the sounds of the Bonja. 
The contrast, which is drawn, in the ensuing stanzas, we have 
frequently witnessed in Virginia and Maryland, on those planta- 
tions, where the owner entertained proper feelings for the unfor- 
tunate beings devolved upon him. We have heard, also, similar 
sentiments, from many a dingy Orpheus, in a chimney corner, al- 


though they were not couched in as fine language as the strains 
of Mr. Dallas. 


What are the joys of white man here? 
What are his pleasures? says 
Me want no joys, no ills me fear, 
But on my Bonja play. 
Me sing all day, me sleep all night, 
Me hab no care, my heart is light; 
Me tink not what to-morrow bring, 
Me happy, so me sing. 


But white man’s joys are not like mine, 
Dho’ he look smart and gay: 
He proud, he jealous, haughty, fine, 
While I my Bonja play. 
He sleep all day, he wake all night, 
He full of care, his heart no light, 
He great deal want, he little get, 
He sorry, so he fret. 


Me envy not dhe white man dhen, 
Me poor, but me is gay: 
Me glad at heart, me happy when 
Me on my Bonja play. 
Me sing all tox me sleep all night, 
Me hab no care, my heart is light; 
Me tink not what to-morrow bring, 
Me happy, so me sing. 




































174 Neal’s Vertical Press. 


ON CIBBER’S CHSAR IN EGYPT. 


When the pack’d audience from their posts retir’d, 
And Julius in a general hiss expir’d;— 
Sage Booth to Cibber cried—“ Cohan our gains, 
These dogs of Egypt and their dowdy Queens! 
But ill requite those habits and those scenes! 
To rob Corneille for such a motley piece! 
His geese were swans, but z—ds, thy swans are geese!’’ 
Rubbing his firm invulnerable brow, 
The bard replied,—“ The critics must allow, 
"Twas ne’er in Cersar’s destiny To run!” 
Wilks bow’d, and bless’d the gay, pacific pun. 
Mist’s Journal, 1724. 
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NEAL’S VERTICAL PRESS. 
To the Editor of the Port Folio. 


Ar the last meeting of the Mechanical Institute, the following 
report was presented; and as the subject on which it treats was 
deemed of sufficient interest to merit more general attention, I 
was authorized by the Society, to hand it for publication. 

J. P. PARKE. 


TO THE MECHANICAL INSTITUTE. 


The undersigned committee, appointed to examine Mr, Neal’s 
Vertical Printing Press, beg leave to report, that they have seen 
it in full operation, and that it differs from the common press, in 
the vertical position of the plattin, and consequently of the im- 
pressions—in the form moving on pivots, and in the application of 
the power; and, also in the addition of an apparatus for distribu- 
ting the ink and inking the types; and an instrument for taking 
off the printed sheet and laying it on a table. 

The putting on of the paper, raising the form to the plattin and 
pulling the impression, are all the manual operations required, 
and are performed by one person, the rest being done by the ma- 
chinery. 

Your committee are of opinion, that a considerable advantage is 
obtained, by the vertical position of the plattin, which dispenses 
with the usual movements of the tympan and frisket. 

The power is of the progressive kind, and well applied, but 
does not differ essentially from that of the Ruthven (or Scotch) 


press. 


The motion of the form on pivots instead of its — horizon- 
tally, is a valuable improvement; it possesses all the advantages 


of the old plan, is less liable to inaccuracy by wearing, and is per- 
formed with so much more ease as to enable the pressman to raise, 
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at the same time, a weight of suflicient power to give motion to 
the machinery by which the ink is distributed to the types. 

The apparatus for distributing the ink is well adapted to the 
purpose; the plan of inking types by rollers, though it may do for 
common printing, has not as yet attained the perfection of the 
common balls. The rollers must of necessity receive their motion 
from the resistance of the types; and will, therefore, in some de- 
gree slide as well as revolve, to which may be ascribed their im- 
perfection. ‘The rapidity with which they perform the operation 
— be an excuse for their being applied to this press. 

he instrument for taking off the paper is too imperfect to be 
recommended. 

Upon the whole, your committee are of opinion, that the press 
contains several improvements, that do credit to the ingenuity of 
the inventor; they cannot, however, refrain from expressing a 
wish, that some of the movements should be rendered more con- 
cise, and others so modified as to produce less shake or rattling. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

WILLIAM MASON, 

RUFUS TYLER, 

JOSEPH SAXTON. 
Philadelphia, 11th December, 1825. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 








The city council of New Orleans 
gat with closed doors not long ago. 
After they were opened, a member 
moved to exclude a printer for pub- 
lishing a piece of satyrical poetry, 
but the motion was not seconded. 

At a public dinner lately held in 
Liverpool, a gentleman who was 
asked for a toast gave—‘‘ The Co- 
lossus of British Literature, sir W al- 
ter Scott.’’ Presently, another gen- 
tleman rose, and requested permis- 
sion to give—‘*‘ The Colossus of 
Roads, Mr. M’Adam!” Poor Dr. 
Johnson was forgotten. 

The following is an anecdote of 
the first lord Mansfield, which his 
lordship told himself from the bench: 
—He had turned off his coachman 
for certain acts of peculation not un- 
common in this class of persons. 
The fellow begged his lordship to 


give him a character. ‘* What kind 
of character can I give you,” says 
his lordship. ‘* O, my lord, any cha- 
racter your lordship pleases to give 
me I shall most thankfully rey 
ceive.” His lordship accordingly 
sat down, and wrote as follows— 
“The bearer John —, has served 
me for three years in the capacity 
of coachman. He is an able driver, 
and a very sober man. I dischar- 
ged him because he cheated me. 
(Signed) Mansfield.” —Joln thank- 
ed his lordship, and went off. A few 
mornings afterwards when his lord- 
ship was going through his lobby to 
step into his coach for Westminster 
Hall, aman in a very handsome li- 
very made hima low bow. Te his 
surprise he recognized his late 
coachman. ‘“* Why, John,” says his 
lordship, ** you seem to have got an 
excellent place; how could you ma- 
nage thts with the character f gave 
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170 Obituary. 


you?” ‘QO, my lord,” says John, 
‘it was an exceeding good charac- 
ter. My new master, ou reading it, 
said he observed your lordship re- 
commended me as an able driver 
and asober man. These, said he, 
are just the qualities I want ina 
coachman. I observe, his lordship 
adds he, discharged you because 
you cheated him. Hark you sirrah, 
(?’'m a Yorkshireman and [ll be 
d——d if you cheat me.” 

The following piece of news is 
gravely given in two papers of re- 
pute in Paris, the Journal des De- 
bats, and the Courier Francais: 

‘Late accounts from North Ame- 
rica announce that General Jack- 
son has been elected President of 
the United States, over Mr. Wil- 
liams, by 35 votes against 25.” 

The following is the inscription 
on the Monument at Lexington, 
where the first battle of the Revolu- 
tion was fought. 

SACRED 

TO 

Liberty and the Rights of Mankind! 
The Freedom and Independence of 
America, Sealed and defended by 

the blood of her sons. 

THIS MONU MENT 
Is erected by the 
Inhabitants of Lexington, 


Under the patronage, and at the ex- 
pense of the 
Government of Massachusetts, 
to the Memory of their 
Fellow-citizens, 

Ensign Rosert Munro, Jonas 
PARKER, SAMUEL HapDLey, JoHn 
Harrineton, Isaac Muzzy, 
CavLes HarrinGTon, and Joun 
Brown, of Lexington; and Asa- 
HEL Porter, of Woburn; 

Who fell on this field, the first vic- 
tims to the sword of British Ty- 
ranny and Oppression, on the 
morning of the ever memorable 
Nineteenth of April, 1775.—The 
die was cast! the Blood of these 
Martyrs was the cement of the 
Union of these States! then colo- 
nies.—Aud gave spring to the 
Spirit, Firmness and Resolution 
of their Fellow-Citizens. They 
rose as one man, to revenge their 
Brethren’s Blood! and at the point 
of the Sword, to assert and defend 
their Native Rights! 

They nobly dared to be Free! 
The Contest was Long, Bloody and 
Affecting! 

Righteous Heaven approved the So- 
lemn appeal! 

Victory crowned their Arms, 
And the Peace, Liberty and Inde- 
pendence of the 
United States of America, 
Were their Glorious Reward! 


+ 


OBITUARY. 


Diep, on the 2ist, ultimo, in the 
85th year of his age, SAMUEL San- 
som, formerly merchant of this city, 
and for along time Treasurer to the 
Philadelphia Library Company and 
the Mutual Contributionship for the 
Insurance of Houses from loss by 
Fire; both which institutions he ser- 
ved gratuitously, with scrupulous fi- 
delity and exactness, The latter as- 
sociation, on his retiring from office, 
many years ago, expressed their 
sense of his services, by presentipg 


him with a piece of plate, suitably 
inscribed. Having persevered from 
his youth in regular and temperate 
habits, he lived to see the third ge- 
neration of his posterity rising 
around him; he retained a relish for 
his accustomed enjoyments to the 
latest period of life——and, in the 
words of the Poet, 
Froin nature’s temperate feast rose 
—satisfied, 
Thank’d Heav’n that he had liv’d, 
and that he died. 
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